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CHAPTER I 
LIFE 


On April first, 1635, the vessel “Hopewell” set sail 
from London bound on the dangerous journey across the Atlantic 
to Boston. This ship brought the first Bellows to America, 
John Bellows, then twelve years of age. He started out as a 
poor boy, but, in accordance with our American tradition, he 
found this land a place of wonderful opportunity. -In his will 
we find that he acquired considerable worldly goods to share 
among his numerous offspring. 

- For some generations the family members consolidated 
their position and strength in the New World, especially in 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, where old John had settled, and in 
Lunenburg, Massachusetts. .- Then another man of initiative and 
genius rose up to increase the fame of the Bellows name. He 
was the founder of the vafiees Of Walpole, New Hampshire, in 
1752. This was an achievement in itself. During this period 
the upper Connecticut River Valley was réal frontier with all 
of the perils which go with frontier life. Bears and catamounts 
were common neighbors, and the "whole frontier was blazing with 
the midnight conflagrations of the Indian's torch, when no man 
dared to labor without one hand on his musket, and no mother 
could sleep without starting and hugging her babe, as she -dreamt 
of the whoop of the savage. "1. On one grim night four aie and 
their wives held off four hundred savages, shooting until their 
muskets were hot, and until their bullets were gone. Then the 
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brave women melted the lead that came through the roof, moulded 
it into bullets, and loaded their husbands! guns with the new 
bullets hot from the mould. On another occasion two men were 
not so lucky. They were killed by Indians within a short dis- 
tance of the stockade. In spite of the perils of the frontier, 


under the vigorous and wise leadership of Colonel Benjamin Bellows, 


the town of Walpole thrived. The Colonel was a man of great 
enthusiasm, being able, therefore, to persuade prospective 
colonists to come out to his dangerous frontier post. His 

house was the center of the village, and actually resembled an 
English manor in that it was social and political center besides 
being fortress. Being a man of great capacities, Colonel Bellows 
entertained in an expansive way. Four hundred barrels of cider 
were emptied yearly by the large Bellows family and its guests, 
and an equally impressive amount of food was consumed. The 
Colonel in his old agé weighed three hundred and thirty pounds, 
but until the last he was very active, riding about the village 
overseeing his land on a sturdy horse. 

After the death of Benjamin Bellows there was somewhat 

of a lull apparently in the production of genius by the Bellows 
family. Perhaps the family blood was gathering its resources 

for the creation of another man of such outstanding abilities. 

On June ll, 1814, the expected masterpiece appeared. In fact, 
two of them appeared. Twins were born to John and Betsey (Eames ) 
Bellows. John Bellows "was a man of sterling character and 

civic fame, a man Of wealth as wealth was reckoned in the days 


when Madison was President."* He was a wise father, seeing that 


his children grew up in the right pathways and with the best of 
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opportunities without being spoiled. The mother died before the 
twin boys were over two years old. Their aunt, Louisa Bellows 
(afterward Mrs. Knapp), raised them until their father married 
Anne Hurd Langdon, who proved to be a loving step-mother.® 
The family life of the Bellows must have been a fine and inspir- 
ing one. The twins had two older brothers and two older sisters 
besides three younger half-brothers and two younger half-sisters 
by their step-mother. The letters written between the various 
members Of the family were many in number. The boys wrote 
regularly not only to their parents but also to each other.* 
Henry Whitney Bellows, the twin in whom we are interested, 
was sent to Round Hill School in Northampton at the age of ten. 
He remained there four profitable years. Then at the age of 
fourteen he entered Rewearé. College, a feat which Chadwick tells 
us was easier then than now.” On graduating from Harvard he 
went to Cooperstown, New York, where he was kept busy "teaching 
five languages and lecturing to the notoriously beautiful young 
ladies in his brother's school."© Then he went to Louisiana 


where he taught a single pupil and had much time to brouse in 


a fine library. 
From the early age of seven he had planned to enter the 
ministry. In 1855 he entered Harvard Divinity School where he 
led a very busy existence. His father had had reverses so the ~ 
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4The Massachusetts Historical Society in Boston has 
hundreds of these letters in the Bellows collection. Unfortu- 
nately they are not accurately classified. 
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son supported himself by tutoring six students in his room 
mornings, end doing his studying late at night.’ while at 
Harvard he had religious anxieties which were quite disturbing 


to him. 


I conquered these by a habit of prayer, which I formed 
with great difficulty and obstinate persistence, led to it 


by 


among Others, and by gradually acquiring a sense of God 
which set aside the childish images of a form and put me 


in 


day 
His Spirit with my spirit. It is like the memory of the 
first time I tested the bouancy of the water and, after 
two years of being 
end so could swim.® 


tragical news came of the death of his twin brother, Edward. 
"He was found frozen upon some lonely western trail, having 


undertaken a journey too heroic for his strength. "? Henry 


always 


of the 


Henry was to fill a mighty and important place in the world. 


to Mobile, Alabama, where he was in charge of a new Unitarian 
society. He was urged to remain at a salary of three thousand 
dollars, "but the awful shadow of slavery frightened him away." 
He feared personal kindness "lest it should dull his sense of 
the enormity of human servitude, "10 


Outline of Bellows! career which will lay the ground work for 
the coming chapters of this sketch. In New York City the First 


—————, 
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He wrote to Dr. E. E. Hale in a letter: 


reading the autobiographies of the Saints, Brainerd 


possession of my spiritual senses. I can recall the 
end hour when I felt a reliance upon the witness of 


in it without faith, suddenly found it 


While he was a senior at Harvard Divinity School the 


said modestly that his lost brother was the more brilliant 
two twins. Be that as it may, the evidence shows that 


On graduation from Harvard he went the following winter 


bad 


The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a brief 


Faith), 


"R. N. T. Bellows, op. cit., p. 285. 


Stpbid., pp. 284-285. 
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5 
Congregational Church was looking for a man to replace the 


Reverend William Ware. Doctor Ware, together with Doctors 
Channing and Walker recommended young Henry Bellows who was 

then Only twenty-four. It was a tremendous task that offered 
itself. The society was small and incoherent. It had been 
without a settled minister for a year, and, although the capa- 
ble Doctor Follen had supplied the pulpit, the society itself 
was not a moving concern. Also at this time Doctor Orville 
Dewey Of the Church of the Messiah was at the height of his 
career "preaching from week to- week sermons in which every 
phrase was beautiful as a Corinthian capital, voicing those 
prayers which made ‘the dreadfulness of eternal things! almost 
too great for human hearts to pear."11 In spite of these diffi- 
culties the young man was prevailed upon to accept the position. 
Into it he entered with all the vigor of youth, building the 
habits which were to serve him so well in later and busier years 


and which made it possible for Chadwick to say: "He toiled 


terribly. ° e« « « capacity for leisure and indolence he had 
absolutely none."12 : 

He was ordained January 2, 1839. The following sumer 
he married Eliza Nevins Townsend with whom he enjoyed the finest 
type of family life for thirty years until ae death. Five 
children were born of this union, three of whom died in early 
childhood. Those attaining maturity were the Reverend Russell 
Nevins Bellows and Anna Langdon Bellows. In 1874 Bellows was 


again married, this time to Anna Huidekoper Peabody, a daughter 
of the Reverend Ephraim Peabody. Again the warmness of his 
heart and the depth of his understanding helped to make a beauti- 
ful family relationship. The eldest child of this match, 


————— 
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Henry Whitney, Junior, died a "tragic and heroic death by 
drowning on the Massachusetts coast, July 15, 1893. "+9 

Robert Peabody Bellows and Mrs. Ellen Bellows Endicott still 
survive. 

Through the fine character, the ability, amd the devo- 
tion Of its minister, the First Congregational Church began to 
grow immediately end, in fact, continued to grow throughout the 
years Of Bellows' ministry, until it was one of the most impor- 
tant churches in New York City. Great was the service it per- 
formed to the city and to the country under the devoted leader- 
ship of this man. We shall look more closely into the life of 
the church in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile, as the church grew, so did its minister 
grow. Bellows first was recognized beyond the bounds of his 
own church when he was invited to give "A Discourse Occasioned 
by the Death of William Ellery Channing, D. D." before the 
assembled Unitarian societies of New York and Brooklyn. Thus 
with the death of its great leader the denomination discovered 
another man who was to grow in the following years to fill 
Channing's place as its guiding spirit. In another chapter we 
will be able to continue the story of the denominational activ- 
ity of this new leader. 

One of the secrets of Bellows! success was that he was 
interested in all that went on about him. There was no cause 
in which he was not interested, no worthy project which he 
would not support. At his death John White Chadwick was able 
to say truthfully: Me 


-+Schadwick, Henry W. Bellows (in Heralds of a Liberal 
Faith), III, 32 (footnote). B 
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He was pre-eminently the citizen among our ministers. 
Indeed, there was no greater citizen in any business and 
profession in the city of New York, or in the United States .14 
From the very beginning of his ministry he had been interested 
in matters outside of his church. In his first year in New 
York he joined the Sketch Club of which he was a loyal a 
until the time when he with others of its membership eben: 
the Century Club. 

He was also interested in secular affairs end in social 
problems. In 1855 he was greatly honored by being invited to 
give the Phi Beta Kappa Address at Harvard. In this address, 
"The Leger and thé. Lexicon", Bellows for the first time aroused 
the whole community by the expression of his sincere convictions. 
This address was on the uses of wealth and the relation of 
business to literature and education. 

A few years later, in 1857, he again roused the comments 
of a hostile press by his long-titled address to the Dramatic 
Fund Society: "The Relation of Public Amusements to Public 
Morality, Especially of the Theatre to the Highest Interests of 
Humanity." In this address he defended the theatre as an impor- 
tant adjunct of our society and one which should be utilized for 
improving the public mind and morals. Many were the tirades of 
protest which appeared in tle religious journals of his mQre 
orthodox brethren. In this sermon we find a choice passage 
which must have enraged many of the churchmen of the day: 

If there is to be a great gulf fixed between the church and 
the world, I would rather take my part and place with the 
world than with the church, with common humanity than any 
6lect portion of it, with confessed sinners than with self- 
assumed saints; for I believe that Christ, who is the light 
of the world and not of the church, merely, is more perma- 
nently resident with the common heart and feeling of mankind 


at large than with any tradition of humanity howeyer select 
Or self-appropriative of his name and patronage. ; 
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Also in 1857 Bellows gave twelve lectures on the "Treatment of 


Social Diseases® at the Lowell Institute. .In the chapter on the 
humenitarian interests of Bellows his actions in this field will 
be reviewed more thoroughly. 

Bellows was a man who did not step out of the way to 
avoid a fight when he knew that he was in the right. "In his 
preaching he was always springing some surprise on the community, 
sometimes a bold theological heresy, sometimes the advocacy of 
an unpopular reform, sOmetimes the championship of a misunder- 
stood class."15 Needless to say, in pursuing this policy he 
often struck fire. Eliot says again: "He naturally found him- 
self frequently in conflict not only with a misled public opinion, 
but also with vigorous personalities, and in these encounters he 
proved himself a stalwart fighter, "17 

in spite of the fact that he was always ready for a good 
scrap, Bellows possessed what Chadwick calls "a genius for 
friendship and for love." He was sincerely concerned for the 
welfare of every individual with whom he came in contact. He 
was a born letter writer, using this means to keep in close 
contact with his many friends. Fortunately many of his letters 
have been preserved, so that we have in them a fine record of 
his occupation and interests. He saw in all people so much of 
good that he was often blinded to their defects. Chadwick ob- 
serves that his book reviews were usually eulogies rather than 
scholarly critician, while one Chicago newspaper attacked his 
sermon at the funeral of Thomas Starr King saying that it was 
impossible that such a man ever lived on this earth. Especially 


1©semuel A. Eliot, "Henry Whitney Bellows" Dictionary of 


American Biography (New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons, ; 
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marked for attack was the remark that even God was "enamoured" 
of the beauty of this man. Nevertheless we cannot justly criti- 
cize Bellows for being overly generous to his fellows in this 
unfriendly world. 

Surely here was a man Of enthusiasm. Often as he spoke 
he was carried away with the flights of his own emotion, thus 
gaining heights he had not even considered. His speaking was 
beat when extempore, and he was able to twist what seemed blun- 
dering thoughts end illustrations into brilliant images which 
lifted his listeners out of their colorless humdrum lives. Even 
his writing contained some of the extempore. It was the .same 
flowing style of the speaker, perhaps lacking the purple patches 
of some of the essay-sermons of his contemporary ministerial 
friends, but excelling in the moving power which should be the 
achievement of the accanplished preacher. He tells us that often 
his sermons were written at one sitting. He had "such fulness of 
life, such energy Of will, such exercise of power, such splendor 
of genius, such breadth of sympathy"1® that there seemed to be 
no Obstacles capable of blocking his progress. 

He was a great reader but not a great scholar nor a 
narrow and deep thinker. His interests were too broad to confine 
him to concentrated study of small things. All types of books 
were his reading matter; all reforms were his movements; all 
people were his friends and teachers. 

His love of people welled up from the very depths of his 
being. One writer said of his preaching that he was "wrestling 
with his hearers' conscience and will ."+9 Tiffany said: "His 


18 chadwi ck, Henry W. Bellows, (edition of 1882), p. 6. 
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idea of religion was not that it was meant merely to get people 


safely out of the world, but to make them useful and true in it."#° 


One of his daughters said of him: 

My father was often charged with inconsistency, and it may 
be acknowledged that his heart and head were often at war 
with each other. I thipk his head was more conservative 
than his heart; ... . 

This is surely a fine characterization of this noble spirit. 

In appearance Doctor Bellows was strong and broad and 
vigorous. One preacher said " . « « « his appearance and manner 
were ... ». strikingly similar to those of the President of 
Williams College .. . . Reverend Mark Hopkins, D. D, "28 There 
is in the American Unitarimm Association headquarters in Boston 
a fine marble tust of Bellows which shows clearly the strength 
and yet tenderness of his character. The new All Souls! Church 
in New York City has a wonderful relief of Bellows done by 
Saint-Gaudens. i 

One of the happiest actions of his life was the purchase 
of the farm at Walpole, New Hanpshire, formerly owned by his 
great-uncle, Colonel John Bellows. This action in 1854 helped 
attach Bellows even more closely with the locality so historic 
to and so revered by the Bellows family. Until his death mh 
January 50, 1882 this was his real home although most of his 
time was spent in New York City at the church which for forty- 
three years felt his guiding touch. Walpole's founder, Colonel 


Benjamin Bellows, the man of great capacity both for work and 


ws. C. Tiffany, "Remarks", Henry Whitney Bellows, 
Union League Club (N. Y.: G. P. Putnam's Sons, ThOSy, p. 48 

2lanna L. Bellows, Recollections of Henry Whitney 
Bellows, (Boston: George H. Ellis, 1897), p. 26. 


“2y. K. Schermerhorn, "Sermon," Memorial Services of 
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for food and drink, must have felt his spirit, guardian of his 
town long after death, thrill with real red blood to see a de- 
scendant appear who rivalled him in capacity for great and fear- 
less action. In Henry W. Bellows had sprung up the pioneer 
vigor and strength of purpose which in an earlier day had been \_ 
sufficient to found towns and fight off Indians. The words of 
Chadwick fit him well. "There was nothing ascetic in Doctor 
Bellows's principles or practice. He lived a generous and 


expansive life.""° 


— 


23chadwick, Henry W. Bellows, (in Heralds of a Liberal 
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CHURCH AND MINISTRY 


CHAPTER II 
CHURCH AND MINISTRY 


The real measure of the usefulness or prosperity of 

any church is the moral and spiritual quality of the men 

and women it sgnds forth to elevate the community in which 

it is planted. 
Such words, written by him who is the subject of this study, 
are indeed a fine statement of the accomplishments of the 
worthwhile church. Beside such a yardstick many a church which, 
on the surface, seems to be doing a fine piece of work, is re- 
vealed to be doing little more than spending its strength on 
its own organization. Many ministers are not able to see be- 
yond their noses or beyond the steeples of their own churches 
in doing their work. Meany a church exhibits a selfishness which 
is hardly to be condoned when the words of Luke are remembered: 
"For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it." 
On the whole it seems that Unitarian churches are less apt to 
err in this way than others. Surely the church of Henry W. 
Bellows did not become an ingrowing institution under his 
leadership. 

Let us go back and examine briefly the history of the 

First Congregational Church of New York. It had a very noble 
and auspicious beginning. On April 2%, 1819, ten days before 


he preached the celebrated Baltimore Sermon, William Ellery 


OO 
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Channing led the first public Unitarian worship service in New 
York City. On May 16, eleven days after the Baltimore Sermon ,° 
Doctor Channing agein preached, this time not in a private home 
as on the previous occasion, but in the hall of the Medical 
College. A few days later on May 24 the church was actually 
founded. A hall was hired for one year, and on November 12, 
1821, William Ware, recently out of Harvard Divinity School 

and son Of Henry Ware, the Hollis Professor of Divinity, and 
brother of Henry Ware, Jr. who was instrumental in organizing 
the church, accepted the call to the new organization. William 
Ware was one Of the most saintly and devoted ministers that the 
Unitarian Church has produced, although not one of the most 
vigorous and popular preachers. He served the church for fif- 
teen years, during which time, by his wise simplicity and godli- 
ness, he was able to further the cause of Unitarianism in New 
York considerably. 

During his ministry Ware saw several important advances 
in Unitarianism. In 1824 the Second Unitarian Society was 
formed by members wh © split from the First Congregational Church, 
not because of any difference of opinion, but for entirely prac- 
tical reasons. In those days there were no street-cars in New 
York, and all except the wealthy had to walk to church. As 
many families began to move up-town it became more and more 
difficult for them to get to the First Church. This separation 
caused weakness at the time, but it was a forward-looking action 
to the time when the two sister churches should be able to play 
amore important part in the affairs of the city. In 1827 it 
is interesting to note that, apparently because of difficulty 


Sanese were the occasions of his passing through New 
York on the way to and from Baltimore. 
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about burials, the two societies co-operated to procure them- 


selves a common burial ground. By September 15, 1856, when he 
“resigned, Ware had built a considerable following of noble and 


intelligent people. He left, in spite of the entreaties of his 
people, because he thought his preaching was not the kind neces- 
sary for the building of a really strong and active church. 
During the next two years Doctor Charles Follen supplied 
the pulpit. This noble-spirited, scholarly and human preacher 
was very well liked by "those not repelled by his foreign 
accent"* end those not angered by his radical anti-slavery 
views. He was one of the early leaders of that fine group of 
German liberals who fled to this country previous to 1848, and 
who brought knowledge of German accomplishments to America. 
Bellows, his successor at the First Church, had cane in contact 
with him some years before. 
At Round Hill School, Northampton, I had received my first 
lessons in German and my first training in gymnastics from 
this accomplished man, and had learned to love his beaming 
face, to look with confidence info his blue eyes, and with 
reverence upon his flowing hair. 


In November of 1858 Henry Whitney Bellows was sent to 
supply the pulpit of the church. He was a modest young man of 


twenty-four. Not being at all sure of his abilities he requested 


that he not be considered as a candidate for the position. His 
health was not of the best and he thought himself incapable of 
the strain of city life. As he says: "I longed for a ministry 
in the country, and had no ambition beyond a pastorate ina 
quiet New England village." In spite of his wishes the people, 
apparently taken by his sincere manner, called him. Doctor 


Channing, Henry Ware, Jr., one of the church's chief advisors 
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since its inception, and Doctor Dewey, the brilliant pastor of 
the other New York Unitarian church, urged the young fellow to 


take over the work, suggesting that it was his duty to come to 
the rescue of the society. Not daring to be other than obedient 
to these great men, there was no course left for him but to comply 


so, as he says, he ". .. . resolved to risk health, failure, and 


even private tastes and feelings, in an experiment for which I 

suspected myself to be very poorly equipped."/ His misgivings, 

however, were apparently unjustified to judge by his later 

success. 
On January 2, 1839, on a Wednesday morning, the Ordination 

service was held. The young man was fully launched into his 

career. There was no turning back now, even though sometimes 

the way might seem difficult and the opposition insurmountable. 

Eighteen years before, when William Ware came, the post had not 

seemed desirable to many. It was isolated and unstable, it re- 

quired vast quantities of hard work, and it was threatened by 

the bigotry and public ignorance of the New Yorkers .® Now, 

after the hard labors of Mr. Ware, the outlook was somewhat 

brighter, but it still hed difficulties, especially for a young 

and inexperienced man. The congregation was an enlightened and 

feducated one ". . . . men and women in very many cases superior 

to myself in knowledge, reputation, md Christian experience... . ." 

end so a difficult one for a ‘beginner. It is not to be wondered 

that this young man, later to become one of the nation's outstand- 


ing preachers, often felt himself too small for the position. 


ott 
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He says: 


Sometimes in those first five years, I was so run down with 
the toil of sermonizing that I walked my study for days 
without being able to write a line, and without any sus- 
picion of the real reason Of my inability, which was simply 
nervous exhaustion, but with a stern determination to conquer 
my sloth, unspirituality, or stupidity, which I believed to 
be the only causes of my emptiness and inaptitude. 


Such a confession should give some hope to other struggling 
young pastors. 

For the first five years of Bellows' pastorate services 
were held in the 


Chambers Street Church. This building had been 
built previous to the coming of William Ware at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars, a substantial sum when it is remembered that 
the church had as yet had no minister. Five years after Bellows 
came to the church the building was outgrown and in need of ex- 
tensive repairs, and as many members of the congregation were 
moving up-town, it was apparent that the difficult enterprise 
of building a new church was imminent. Lack of money and the 
attachment to the old church were th® main obstacles standing 
in the way. Then occurred what in a more orthodox church might 
have been termed a mirecie. 
In September, 1843, when our church had just opened for the 
season, and the question of leaving it for a hall, pending 


the erection of a new house of worship, was undecided, there 
suddenly fell, just toward the close of public service and 


in the presence of a full congregation, at least fifty pounds! 


weight of the cornice of the ceiling, enough to have killed 
any persons on whom the fragments might have fallen. .... 
down, within a foot of my face, fell this thundering mass, 
lighting upon the communion table below, and in almost the 
only place it could have landed without peril to life and 
limb. It is enamgh to say that it settled the question with 
all the congregation, of occupying that chur ch, any longer; 
and, in fact, we never worshipped there again. 


The next two years were rather unstable ones. The 
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18 
society was without a home while the new edifice was being built. 
During this time meetings were held in Apollo Hall. This "was 
a public hall devoted to all sorts of secular purposes, and 
frequently evidences of use by negro minstrels and dramatic 
companies on Saturday evening were painfully evident on the 


Sunday moming following. nit 


Nevertheless, this was a period 
of growth and of distinguished service to the community. 

The new church was completed October 22, 1845, and was 
named the Church of the Divine Unity. For seven years it proved 
very satisfactory, providing the stage for much growth and in- 
— er vigor. New activities were undertaken, and new people 
were added to the congregation. The Sunday School especially 
had a remarkable growth. Soon, however, the people again mi- 
grated up-town, and a move was seriously considered. Having 
decided, the society acted with quick decision. The church was 
sold to the Universalist society under the leadership of Doctor 
Chapin "for about what it cost us".+” Apparently there were 
good salesmen on the board of trustees. In order to make this 
sale the church had to be vacated suddenly before any plans had 
been made for a new place of worship. | 

Then followed another unsetiled period in which the 
meeting place changed frequently, first to Nilbo's Theatre, then 
to the basement under the Stuyvesant Building, then to Doctor 
Erskine Mason's deserted church, and finally to the chapel in 
Washington Square belonging to New York University. It was an 
exceedingly happy Christmas Day in 1854+° when the new All Souls' 


Church was dedicated. Located on the cormer of Fourth Avenue 


—— 


llipiag., p. 2%. ‘12rpia., p. 20. 


15tpid., p. 21. R. N. T. Bellows disagrees with his 
father , saying that the church was dedicated on Christmas Day, 
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19 
and Twentieth Street, the beautiful new building was in the 
Italian Renaissance style. Unfortunately the architect bewitched 
the board into building a structure not at all well adapted to 
tneir needs. The intention was to build a church which could 
seat twelve hundred and which shamld cost not more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, but the architect's prod- 
uct could hardly seat seven hundred and fifty, and with the 
parsonage, cost one hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars, 
and it had scant room for church offices and Sunday School. +4 
Throughout the years the First Congregational Church 
had a distinguished membership. Among the more familiar names 
on the parish list were William Cullen Bryant, Peter Cooper, 
Moses H. Grinnell, Isaac Green Pearson, John and Matthew Armstrong, 
and Charles C. Goodhue./© These men were all possessed with a 
high civic consciousness besides a love of their liberal church, 
and through them and others the church was able to exert a con- 
siderable and noble influence on the community of New York City. 
Bellows himself was the leader of the work done in the 

community at large outside of the church. He possessed a lively 
interest in all of the affairs of the city. Whenever there was 
a forward-looking group which needed help, the call was sent to 
Doctor Bellows who was sure to respond. In fact, more often 
than not he was one of the very foundations of the project. 
His daughter says of him: 

One of Dr. Bellows! strong traits was an intense interest 

in public affairs: and as he always had the courage of his 

convictions, he soon made his new pulpit (All Souls! Church) 


the vehicle for influencing and moulding public opinion. 
Some objection was taken to bringing politics into the Church; 


——— 


14tpid., p. 22. 5R. N. T. Bellows, op, cit., p. 291. 
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but as national affairs soon began to grow threatening and 

dark toward the end of the fifties, the country became ab- 

sorbed in understanding the abolition and other qestions 

of first moment. ... . He always seized the stirring event 

of the hour and made it the pivot for ins,ruction and guid- 

ance in those times of trouble and fear. 
His voice was usually among the first and loudest to protest 
any wrong, or to offer help to any sufferers. When appeals were 
sent out for money for any worthy cause, Doctor Bellows' name 
usually headed the list. Eventually he became so familiar as a 
philanthropist that the sight of his name on a subscription list 
was enough to recommend it to many others who otherwise would not 
have been interested. One of his daughters+? says that although 
he always received a very generous salary, so much of it was 
given away that he left almost nothing to his wife at his death. 
Fortunately the thurch took good care of his widow and children. 
We must remember that his financial gifts were not nearly as 
important as his personal aid in shaping public opinion. 

In spite of his valuable wrk in all sorts of community 
and even national enterprises Doctor Bellows never forgot that 
his first duty was to his church and his second duty to his 
denomination. Always he acted as the minister of a Unitarian 
Church rather than as an isolated individual. He says : 

- « « « L always made my public lectures sermons disguised 
in a literary form, and so found channels for views and 
opinions that I could not promulgate in, communities tha t 
dreaded the very name of Unitariania. 

Perhaps the most important national event during the 
pastorate of Bellows was the Civil War and its causes. This 


conflict aroused tle whole country and for years was the chief 


subject of conversation. It was inevitable that the minister 


a 


16,4. L. Bellows, op. cit., p. 291. 


l?Mrs. Ellen Bellows Endicott. 
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of one of New York City's larger and more liberal churches 


should find himself in the center of activities both before and 
during the war. For som years the question of slavery had been 
an important one, end much heated argument and even strife took 
place long before the precipitation of war. Bellows followed 
the example of Channing in calling for moderation and for study 
as to the best and simplest method of freeirg the slaves rather 
than inmediate violent action. With Channing he believed that 
a carefully worked out gradual emancipation was preferable to 
mob violence and military strife. 

Within the congregation there was not unanimous opinion 
on the side of the Abolitionists, ". .. . chiefly because mod- 
erate and constitutional views had always been maintained in 
the pulpit and the right of open discussion upheld without being 
abused." 19 

There were many prominent merchants within the church 
who were connected by shipping lines with the Southern ports. 
Any offense to their Southern clients on the matter of abolition 
would do their business harm, so naturally they were sensitive 
on that subject. On one Sunday morning in 1850, Bellows announced 
that at the evening service he would give a carefully prepared 
lecture on American slavery. That afternoon a committee of the 
trustees called on him to urge him to suppress the discourse a 
order to keep peace within the church family. In spite of this’ 
Bellows tells us: 

I was not able to yield my deliberate sense of duty to their 
counsel, and was obliged to decline their request. I gave 
my discourse, and it freed our pulpit from that moment from 
any expectation or suspicion of silence or eguplicity with 


those who defended or excused slavery. ... 


In spite of this brave stand, as the war became imminent, 


19Tbid., De 25. “OTpid., pp. 25-26. 
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it seemed that the greed for wealth was overcoming loyalty to 


the nation and to the principle of human brotherhood. Business 


interests were becaning firm in their opposition to any govern- 


mental policy which threatened to take away their trade. A 


member of the church board of trustees had stamped out of the 


church in anger at the minister's talk on slavery. Other inm- 
portant members ceased to attend services, and various members 
came privately to the minister waming him to take care lest he 
split the church by his talk for supporting the government 


against pro-slavery forces. In New York for the two years pre- 


ceding the war it appeared that popular sentiment was in favor 
of allowing the South to secede from the Union if it so wished. 
Bellows took it as his duty to train the people into 
feeling that they owed loyalty to the Union, and this training 
was Of great effect after war was declared. 


Few churches in the country had a longer or a more thorough 
training in the duties which were so soon to try our souls 
to the uttermost. But it was not without danger to our 
congregational life, our peace, and our personal relations. 
My church and my house, I was warned by anonymous letters, 
were threatened with violence and conflagration, as nests 
of political heresy. Some old friends even refused to shake 
hands or continue on terms of courtesy with m8 because I 
was among the disturbers of the public peace. 


This training in their rightful loyalty to the Union 
was to prove invaluable when war finally came. The tense times 
immediately preceding the war, eomd the heroism with which oppo- 
sition was met by the minister is well-revealed in the inter- 
esting story which follows in his own modest words: 


On the Saturday night before the news of the firing on 
Sumter reached New York I recollect walking my study nearly 
all night in the agitation caused by considering the proba- 
ble effect of a discourse I had carefully prepared on the 
duty of supporting the government with all our power, should 
certain contingencies then pending turn, as it was feared 
they would, into open rebellion on the part of the South. 


— 
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It seemed then as if neither the congregation nor public 
sentiment would tolerate such unqualified loyalty as I felt 
it my duty to urge in the name of God as, at the moment, the 
highest of religious as well as of political obligations. 

I verily thought as I ascended the pulpit stairs that Sunday 
morning, that it might be the last sermon I should ever give 
to the united congregation. But I had nerved myself to the 
duty of great plainness and great earnestness of speech, 

let the consequences be what they might. The preliminary 
exercises were over and the sermon had begun, and, half 
delivered, was being received with an ominous stillness, 

the import of which was neither encouraging nor decisive 

of the sympathy of the congregation, when suddenly I became 
aware that some important news was spreading through the 
assembly. In fact, the echo of the first shot at Sumter had 
just been heard in New York, and had reached the ears of the 
people I was addressing. Suddenly the hook and line of my 
discourse, which had hitherto hung loose and free, were 
nibbied at as by an eager school, and then seized am pulled 
as by some voracious fish, until I could feel the whole 
weight of the hearts and minds for which I had been fishing 
with apostolic hope fastened to the rod. The congregation, 
surprised at the heat of the patriotism suddenly evoked by 
the appalling news that the national flag had been fired at 
by one of our own States, accepted the discourse as the voice 
of inspiration, and echoed back with courage and confidence 
the sentiments I had almost feared to express, yet had not 
dared to stifle. The moment the minister concluded, the 
people rose and demanded from the choir the national anthem, 
which was sung with intense feeling. ... . From that hour 
we knew that party feeling had yielded to love of country, 
and that trade and commerce had resolved to sacrifice their 
prudential s cruplég,, to the duty and passion of national 
self-preservation. 


From this first excited moment the society was a pillar 


of strength for the Union in the center of the great city. It 


served as the nucleus for what was to become the great United 


States Sanitary Commission which gave praisworthy service 


throughout the duration of the war and for years afterwards. 


2 


Its members were first on the list of voluntary subscribers to 


the emergency fund which the government raised to carry on the 


early period of the ward, and this in spite of the fact that 


many of the busiress men in the congregation stood to lose much 


because of the disruption of commercial relationships with the 


southern states. 


—EE 
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For the four years of the war, while Bellows was almost 
entirely occupied with the laborious work of the United States 
Sanitary Commission (about which more will be told in a later 


chapter) the church encouraged him in every way, not complaining 


at his 


extempore addresses on Sunday when’, as happened about two- 
thirds of the time, he was able to reach the city on Satur- 
day night or Sunday morning, and bring the stains of travel, 
the excitement of camp and hospital life, the anecdotes of 
the war, and the hasty utterances of an overstrained body 
and mind to your indulgent ears. Oftentimes he had not the 
least notion of what he should be able to say, and took hi 8 
text from the chapter he read, choosing it in the pulpit. 


Such a manner Of preaching is indeed dangerous if not impossible 
to most of us. All reports tell of the impressive powers pos- 
sessed by Doctor Bellows as an extempore speaker, but even he, 
when he again had time, usually wrote his sermons out in ful1.<4 
He tells of one incident during this wartime period of unprepared 
preaching when he was caught in an embarrassing predicament. 


I recall that one Sunday morning, when I found myself 
thus wholly unprepared, Richard Cobden with two English 
gentlemen of some literary pretensions came into church, 
and took seats directly before me. I knew them, am my 
heart sank at my utter lack of preparation to meet their 
critical hearing. My cowardly instinct was to retire to 
my study by the rear door of the chancel, and bring out a 
manuscript sermon; but the idea seemed revolting. Either 
I was guilty in not being prepared or I was right in trust- 
ing the word of promise that the apostles should take no 
forethought when in the presence of kings and princes, but -: 
that it should be given them in that same hour what they 
should say. I claimed the promise and threw myself upon 
the occasion, and had even a better utterance than usual.©9 


After the end of the war Bellows busied himself with 
the closer organization of the Unitarian denomination. Through- 


out these years, as indeed in the preceding years also, he was 


2SIbid., p. 28. 


<4tmndreds of these manuscript sermons are on file at 
the Massachusetts Historical Association. 
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recognized as the head of the denomination although he possessed 


no such Official title. His wide experience as a denominational 
leader was the chief center of his interests beyond those of his 
immediate church during this post-war period. The next chapter 
will deal more fully with this topic. 

The new church dedicated in 1854 had been named the 
Church of All Souls, "symbolic of the increasingly human empha- 
sis of Doctor Bellows's thought ami feeling md the expansion 
of his sympathies to the farthest limits: 


'If there is doom for one, 
Thou, Maker, art undone. !"<6 


This deep love of human-kind enriched his preaching with a 
warmth and a campassion which was not to be found in any other 
church in the city of New York. His great belief in the possi- 
bilities of human beings never was as sentimental and ill-founded 
as some have tried to point out. Even from his student days this 
had been a theme which was well thought out, and on which he knew 
where he stood. We have the printed copy of his address to the 
Young Men's Benevolent Society of Boston delivered in December, 
1838, about a month before his ordination. In it we find this 
wise counsel to righteous living: 

Respectability is not virtue. Influence is not character. 

Wealth end station are not purity of heart. Earth is not 

the people is mt the vice of aca’ 


He then goes on to say: 


I would have you start in life with the deliberate con- 
viction, that you were sent here to develop all your powers, 
to form the highest, purest, most disinterested character 
of which you are capable; that all your occupations are 
valuable only as they tend to discipline your heart; that 


“6chadwick, Henry W. Bellows (edit. of 1882) p. 12. 


27H. W. Bellows, Respectability or Holiness (Boston: 
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your business has a higher aim than to supply your wants 

or enhance your consequence--namely to exercise your virtue; 
that, according to its influences upon your character, for 
evil or good, it is lawful or unlawful; that your great 
pursuit is virtue and piety--a character whose powers are 
cultivated to the extent your opportunities allow, and 
subordinated to the conscience,to the most complete degree 
your undivided efforts can accomplish, a character ever 
approximating by ceaseless ondegyore to that of Jesus Christ. 
This is to be your aim in life.<® 

Such preaching came from many other men in the churches 
of the time, but few said it in a manner and with a vigor that 
made it seem so real and so important as Bellows. Although, as 
we have seen, he was of somewhat tender health when he took over 
the work at the New York church, his capacities ever grew to 
match his needs, so that as the years went on he seemed to have 
ever-increasing strength and vitality with which to put his 
message across. This power of the physical was felt in his 
sermons making them appear to have an actual living drive in 
them. Chadwick, himself a preacher of much less vitality, 
appreciated Bellows' abilities greatly: 

The fulness of his physical development told on his 
sermons, speeches, prayers. There was body in his mind, 
noble sensuousness in his style, warmth, color, a magnifi- 
cent virility, aqme time s so daring that the timid thought 
he went too far. 

His mamer of speech itself led to this power. He was 
one Of those few persons who could make even the most unimportant 
sentence appear to be of deep significance. Fortunately he had 
a superior mind which gave him worth-while thoughts to express, 
and his high idealism kept him from the temptation to prey on 
the weakness of men's minds by leading them from the path of 
righteousness as do some of our modern dictators. 


He was very sensitive to the attitudes and feelings of 
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of those whom he addressed, so that he was able to rise to 
heights of inspiration stimulated by his hearers. He started 
an address to the convention of the Young Men's Christian Union 
in New York, in 1858, with the following words: 
Mr. President: I cannot promise any special adherence 
to the subject which I am announced to discuss; for I desire 
to receive the inspiration of my speech, more from the in- 
mediate presence of this audience, than from the reflections 
of my own study, and shall endeavor to reflect, as far as 
possible, articulated md duly emphasized, the under-thoughts 
of those whom I an here to address.°® 
Needless to say, in relying on the inspiration of the moment, 
he often found himself in what seemed to his listeners to be 
hot water, but always he was able to emerge in the most brilliant 
manner. 
Often the best he said was what he least intended at the 
start. The most complex similes and metaphors were dared 
end justified. When tle wrong word came figst, wonderful 
was the sprightliness of his self-recovery. 
His written style, too, was characteristic of him. It 
was "entirely business-style .. . . pointed and effective 
»- « « relieved from all dryness by a perpetual dew of senti- 
ment, open as the dawn, and often lighted up with gleams of 
unsought brilliance. ... .$I1f our brother's style have not 
the last polish of the most accomplished rhetorician, it has 
none of that luminous fog we have to wade through in many am- 
bitious performances... . We 


We have seen how tle devoted energies of this great man 


were able to make a profound and wonderful impression on his 
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Slonadwick, Henry W. Bellows, (in Heralds of a Liberal 
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church and on the community in which he lived. In later chapters 


we will deal with his outside spheres of influence which also 
were very important. His whole life reads like a sermon, and, 
indeed, it was his character, shining through the words of his 
sermons, that gave them life and power beyond that of most of 
the preachers of history. His singleness of purpose "to fix and 
extend the kingdom of heaven on the earth, everywhere rooting 
out evil and planting good"°© and his "constant proposal of a 
practical aim" together with his "thorough and faithful dealing 
with all incidents and emergencies of the day"°4 made him proba- 
bly the greatest parish preacher his denomination has known. 
His life proves his own words: 

I have never felt myself to be the less a man and 


citizen or the less free in the Us of my influence, because 
I was the minister of this church. . 


te ———_ — 
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DENOMINATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


CHAPTER III 


DENOMINATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


In 1825 the American Unitarian Association was founded. 
Unitarianism became a nation-wide church at least in name. 
There was, however, little in actual fact which made this a 
national organization. Annual meetings were held, and there 
was some intercommunication between the various member churches, 
but few churches outside of the immediate vicinity of Boston 
felt any vital connection with each other. Then again, the 
annual meeting had no authority over any of its member churches. 
It existed only by their sufferance, and it acted only as they 
were ready to act for it. 

Such lack of Organization was to be expected a century 
ago. Although the country was not as large then as it is today, 
yet, measured in terms of the difficulty am hardship suffered 
in getting from one end of it to the other, its distances were 
relatively much greater. There was no air-mail. There were no 
automobiles. There was no such thing as our present efficient 
telephone or telegraph system. The railroads were scarcely to 
be considered as much improvement over the stage coach. The 
roads were hardly more than trails through the woods except in 
the more settled sections of the country. It is no wonder that 


the churches beyond the radius of easy travelling distance to 


Boston felt thenselves out in the cold as far as any organization 


was concerned. The churches in Albany and New York City hardly 
felt themselves associated with those in Eastern Massachusetts, 
and those in Baltimore and Buffalo and Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
30 
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and far-off Chicago were practically isolated. 


As inter-conmunication improved there was a tendency for 
denominational relationships to strengthen. Men were sent out 
to the West to see what the prospects were of new churches being 
established. 

One of the purposes of the A. U. A. from its beginning 
was the printing and distribution of Unitarian literature for 
the sake of publicity. In 1824, even before the founding of 
the A. U. A., Channing had begun to publish the Christian Exam- 


iner which, in the many years of its existence, was to play an 
important part in bringing together liberals of the whole 
country. Naturally, the tendency was towards ever-growing unity, 
but there were opposing factors which kept the centripetal move - 
ment from being at all hurried. 

A leader was necessary who could find time and energy 
to whip unifying sentiment into action. Such a man was to rise 
from within the loosely knit denomination. In 1837 Henry W. 
Bellows graduated from Harvard Divinity School. From the very 
beginning he occupied himself in church extension work spending 
his first year out of school in strengthening a new church in 
Mobile, Alabama. Next year this young minister was called to 
one of the churches in New York City, this position in itself 
possessing the requirements for becoming a center of Unitarian 
advance. Neighboring churches natural ly looked to New York 
City far strength and leadership rather than to far-away Boston. 
Here was the proving ground for testing a leader to awaken the 
denomination to the need for its unification. 

From the first Bellows managed to get into inter-church 
affairs. In 1842 he was chosen to give the memorial address in 


honor of William Ellery Channing to the assembled churches of 


52 
New York and Brooklyn. The next year he was chosen as preacher 
at the ordination of Dexter Clapp to the church in Savannah, 
Georgia. There was no liberal minister in the vicinity so 
Unitarian ministers had to be brought dow all the way from 
New York. The Unitarians were invading the very stronghold of 
orthodoxy when they fainded a church so far south. Naturally 
there were protests from the neighboring orthodox churches 
against the founding of a liberal church in their town. The 
Unitarians were made to feel that they were not wanted. On this 
occasion Bellows took upon himself the duty of stating the 
difference amd the points of opposition between the two religions. 
Feeling the time had come for the Unitarians in the South to 
declare their difference from orthodoxy as they had done in New 
England som years before, he opened his sermon by condemning the 
neighboring ministers who treated Clapp and the members of his 
church as outcasts and who refused to attend his ordination. 
He says: "We cannot if we would, banish the reflection that we 
are greatly isolated in this day's business; that there is some- 
thing which divides us and the great body of believers."! He 
then pointed out that talk to the effect that the Unitarians had 
been sneaking in and boring from within the recognized Protestant 
church was false. They had hesitated to state their antagonism 
to some of the old doctrines of the Christian church merely be- 
cause Of their Christian spirit and their anti-sectarian views. 
We have been forced into a sect, not by internal attraction, 
but by outward pressure; but we will voluntarily give to 
other denominations all the advantage to be derived from 


sectarian tactics, and continue to apologize to ourselves, 


although we feel strong enough, were we belligerent, to 
attack others. 


See —EEEe~ 
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lchristian Examiner, XXVI (Jan., 1844), review of "Sermon 
Preached at the Ordination of Mr. Dexter Clapp", p. 136. 


H. W. Bellows, Sermon Preached at the Ordination of Mr. 
_ Dexter Clapp (New York: Charles S. Francis, 1843), p. 5. 
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With that he lenched into a discussion of the ways in which the 


"so-called Protestant church” was limited and deformed by creeds 


and platforms and social pressure to keep people from other 


churches. He says: 


° « e e« WE can never cease to protest against creeds, while 
they continue to lay traps for the human conscience, to im- 
pose shackles upon human understanding, or to afford lurking 
places for bigotry and theological hatred. To oppose them me 3 
is the distinctive principle of Liberal Christianity, as the ae 


more sacred than churches and establishments and articles of 
faith, the everlasting gospel will 
glorious work Of human redemption. 


emancipation of the human soul was the great object of the Hl 
gospel itself; md until thought is free, and the private ht 
conscience revered, and the individual man recognized as | | 


anot have fairly begun its Hs ic 


There we find actual and open opposition to the established rule el | | 
of the Christian church. In this address Bellows carried the | 


fight to the other Protestant churches. He even went so far as 


to say that there were roughly only two sects, the Protestant 
and the sthwpreventin,, and that Unitarianism was the true 
development of the Protestant faith, whereas false Protestants 
such as members of orthodox churches, were merely variations of 


the Roman Catholic Church. He claims that the two great princi- 


y 
ples of the Protestant Reformation were, first, the Bible is the 
sole rule of faith and practice and, second, the individual mind 
is the sole interpreter of the Bible. He then examines the Ni 


orthodox of his day by these principles and finds that they have 
been disloyal to the Reformation. Perhaps he was not entirely 
just in his condemnation of the orthodox, but he was vigorous, 
and liberalism needed virile leaders. 


Unitarianism around New York City was growing. New 


churches were being organized in Brooklyn and New York City and 
in the adjacent territory in New Jersey and on Long Island. 
New York City was naturally recognized as the center of this 


Sys e, my 12, 
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group Of churches, and the First Church, with the Church of the 


Messiah under the pastorate of Orville Dewey, was in the position 
of leadership. 

During his Harvard days Bellows had been much under the 
influence of Dr. Channing who was then preaching at the Federal 
Street Church. Channing was just the man to fill the role of 
hero for the young man who had decided to become a preacher. 
During these earlier years Bellows did a very good job of follow- 
ing in the steps of the great minister. Channing's theology was 
his theology, for how could a young student help but believing 
and accepting and making his own the thought of this great and 
noble man? When Bellows came to New York his theology and his 
social beliefs were close in line with those of Channing. In 
fact, they were so close that for a time there was cause for 
apprehension. The trouble was that the disciple of the great 
man had taken over his beliefs at a time when they were still 
growing. Dr. Channing continued to find new light right up 
until the last year of his life, and he was ever ready to dis- 
card his beliefs when new ones came along that were more in. 
accord with observable facts. Now a person taking a cross 
section of Channing's beliefs in 1854-57 could conceivably be 
left far behind by the worthy doctor's progressive spirit. As z 
first it seemed that such was to be the case with the new young 
man in the First Congregational Church of New York, but apparent- 
ly with Channing's death or soon after there came the realization 
that there were still new fields to explore and new truths to 
discover. It was with this realization that the young minister 
stepped into the open to ahend on his own merit, and it was this 
act for intellectual freedom together with the high position 
which he had already attained under the guidance of Channing 


55 
that made him the leader the denomination was waiting for. 


In 1847, feeling the need of an organ which could bring 


the Unitarians in that section of the country closer to each 


other, Bellows organized the weekly Christian Inguirer. There 


was a secondary motive behind this action. Professor Kirkland, 
"eo wise and earnest convert" to Unitarianism, was put to useful 
work as the editor of the new paper. The plans materialized, 
and the first issue of the weekly gave promise that the new 
paper would fill an important place in the Unitarianism of the 
Middle Atlantic States, but then tragedy struck. A few days 


after the appearance of the first issue Professor Kirkland died 


suddenly as a result of an accident. The paper was thrown entire- 


ly on Bellows who became editor and chief contributor. He says: 


"T recollect filling the second or third number entirely with 
the labors of my own pen. "4 From that time on Bellows was the 
editor and chief contributor of this paper which made its influ- 
ence felt for many years. In 1865 the paper was re-named the 


Liberal Christian, but a few years later it returned to its 


earlier name. Finally it ceased to fulfill a necessary function 
as the need for a separate paper for the Middle Atlantic States 
became less important than the necessity of uniting the whole 
denomination throughout the country, and when this situation 
arose the Christian Inquirer was merged with the Christian 


Register in order to better serve the whole country. 


While on the subject of the editorial contributions of 
Bellows to the denomination it should be mentioned that he was 


the editor of the Christian Examiner from 1866 to 1867 and that 


before and after these dates he was a frequent contributor to 


a 


“H. W. Bellows, The First Congregational Church in New 
York, p. 20. 
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its pages. Chadwick says that a score of octavos could not con- 


tain the writings of Bellows in the Christian Examiner and the 


Christian Inquirer. This seems hard to believe, but another 


authority says: "His editorials in this paper (Christian Inqirer) 


if collected would fill many volumes and contain an expression of 
his best thought and feeling. "® Through the influence of the 


Christian Inquirer there is no doubt that a closer connection 


ee - 


was built up between the Unitarian Churches of the Middle Atlantic 
States, thus preparing the way for greater developments to come 
later. 

Looking back to the pre-Civil War days we find that they 
were filled with activity, much of it unspectacular and on a 


small scale, but all of it serving to bring the isolated member 


churches closer together and, incidentally, tending to make 
denominational members look more and more to Bellows for leader- 


ship. In June of 1855 he was invited to give the sermon before 


the Western Unitarian Conference at Buffalo. He took as his 


sub ject "The Christian Liberal". In this sermon he defined the 


religious liberal as follows: 


- « « liberals; that is, believers in liberty, lovers of 
liberty, devisers of liberal things--men of open views, 
high hopes, strong faith, broad charity, wide activity-- 
large round-about souls, loving and trusting the light; 
encouraging the freest inquiry; adopting the most courageous 
policy; interpreting constitution and Bible in the most 
generous way ; allowing the most unqualified freedom of 
conscience. 


Such a statement of religious liberalism could be accepted by 
any person worthy of.the name. A good feature of this definition 


is that it pre-supposes action as well as merely passive belief. 


“Chadwick, Henry W. Bellows (edition of 1882), p. 22. 


OR. N. T. Bellows, op. cit., p. 289. 


7H. W. Bellows, The Christian Liberal (Buffalo: Thomas 
and Lathrops, 1855), p. S. 
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This faith in liberalism made possible a faith in religion which 
stood by Bellows all through his life. In this sermon he said: 
"as religion has gained liberty, it has gained strength."& 

For himself, he had a religion which had gained liberty and 
strength, and he did his best to reveal this religion to others. 
This sermon may well be said to have set the spirit for the de- 
velopment of the Western Unitarian Conference in after years. 

In it Bellows laid out the direction of march and the tactics 

to be undertaken in the future, and he did so with an irresisti- 


ble vitality calling for action independent of the other creeds 
of Christendom. 


Our business is not to sail as near the wind of what is 
popular in religion as we can, but in a brave, manly way, 
to keep our vessel's head toward the port of everlasting 


truth, though the world should think us sailing to destruc- 
tion. 


If the country was not ready for liberalism in its perfect form 


then, so much the worse for the country. Liberals must not, 


because people do not accept their beliefs, back down from them 


and retreat to a less dangerous position. 


The real fact is, that the country is not yet ready for-us 
in our perfect form; has to pass through many changes be- 
fore it will heartily welcome us, and that at this hour we 
can only secure the cordiality of the people at large, by 
giving them an alleged and spurious kind of liberal Coyisti- 
anity, not profitable to them, and disgraceful to us. 


This, of course, he would not do. Thus he accuses those who 


would adapt their beliefs to the ignorance of the people and 
forsake their own ideals. There is no excuse for it except 
lack of personal integrity. The one course for those who are 
far in the vanguard of the nation's religious thinking is to 
hold fast to their advanced beliefs and meanwhile work to raise 


the level of intelligence of the populace until they, too, will 


Stpid., p. 5. %%bid., p. 12. 2°rpiad., p. lo. 
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58 
be able to live by our truths. "What we want is not that the 
community should think better of us, or patronize our churches, 
or help us build societies, bt that they should see, acknowl- 
edge and love our principles."11 Again he calls for Unitarian- 
ism to stick by its guns rather than to compromise with orthodox 
opponents: 
When Unitarianism adopts the phraseology, apes the temper, 
seeks the applause of orthodoxy, it forsakes self-respect 
and loses dignity and influence. It wins an insulting 
commendation, a patronizing nod from the popular sects, but 
only on account of its falseness to itself, and because it 
brings a flag of truce and a petition for quarter. .« .« « e« 
Truth does not go backwards.+ 


According to Bellows Unitarianism is admittedly a development 


of the older Christianity, although some of his listeners perhaps 


claimed that it was instead a product of the finest religious 
thinking of all of the peoples of the earth. Bellows, however, 
always remained at heart a Christian, although he was ready to 
admit that there was much in the current brand of Christianity 
which was corrupt. 
The flower was in the seed, the bird was in the egg; but 
you must not attempt to put them back there. Unitarianism 
was in Trinitarianism, but you cannot honestly or usefully 
crowd it into its old shell. 

There was one sentence which must have seemed strange to 
his listeners, but which had a definite application to one of 
the problens of the denomination. Already there was great di- 
vision of sentiment in the Unitarian body. The voice of 
Theodore Parker was ringing out a new conception of liberal 
religion, a religion based more on the transcendentalism of 
Emerson than on the traditional Christianity. Bellows, a dis- 
ciple of Channing who was largely in the Christian tradition, 
naturally felt the division between himself and the many dis- 


ciples of Parker in the Western Conference. He took at this 
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59 
time a more lenient attitude towards these erring brothers than 


most liberal Christians were ready to adopt. He actually-- 
liberals for many years silenced this sign of weakness, and even 
now they blush at the thought, though it can hardly be called 
heresy, and may even come to be recognized as wisdom-~suggested 
that there could well be more than one sect of Unitarians. 
"Why should there not be as many sects of Unitarian as there 
have been of Trinitarian theology? "14 This does not necessarily 
lead to disunion and anarchy. Liberals cannot rightfully suppress 
members of their own group for thinking differently, but often 
in the past they have attempted to do so, and even today one 
hears of a "humanist-theist controversy." Bellows was looking 
forward to the time, not yet quite with us, when those differing 
on minor points would be able to work together in a closely 
united front for the achievement of their aims in spite of the 
opposition of strong but inflexible fundamentalist groups. In- 
stead of constructing a sturdy, resolute body this constant 
bickering over theological differences weakens the denomination 
by exposing it to the attacks and ridicule of outsiders. Better 
a loosely bound federation of co-operating sects than a central- 
ized church which imposes its pattern rigidly upon its members. 
Bellows saw long ago these dangers, and did not hesitate to point 
them out. He would not put aside his Christianity, but he would 
not impose it on others. 

We must not think that Bellows' Christianity was the 
same as that in the more orthodox churches. He shows that the 
"cheerful piety, or want of piety, characteristic of the liberal 


Christian, make him a very suspected, and outwardly, unconverted, 


not to say irreligious person, in the sober judgement of so-called 
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40 
evangelical Christians."15 Later on, speaking in the same vein, 


he says: "There can be no doubt that our faith is very thin air 


to the majority of lungs accustonpd to the damp atmosphere of 


the prevailing Christianity."15 He stands firmly on the ground > 


that Unitarianism is a vast improvement on the old religion, and 
he does not hesitate to criticize the weak points in the armor 
of orthodoxy. "If you make dancing and music, and the love of 
spectacle or of society, grave sins, what, will you do with ly- 
ing and stealing? what with lust and drunkenness, arson and 
murder? "17 

Perhaps the most important guidance we can take from 
this address is the following call to direct and noble action 
for humankind in contradistinction to those who deride and de- 
base human nature. "We want to show that Christianity is the 
respecter, the lover, the guide of human nature; not its enemy, 
depreciator, scourge or substitute."18 Thus the pre-Civil War 
platform on which Bellows wanted the liberal forces to unite 
was Christian love and service of human nature. 

In 1859 Dr. Bellows!? was invited to give the address 
to the Harvard Divinity School Alumni which opportunity he took 


to "furnish the preachers and the papers with a nine days! won- 


der and for a much longer time with food for sermons and profound 


reflection." He made his subject the diagnosis of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual condition of the Unitarian Church which he 
followed with a prescription which was not easy for some minis- 


ters to swallow. According to Chadwick he favored 
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1oTpid., p. 15. 


16Ibid., p. 19. 
17Tpid., p. 16. 18tpid., p. 23 


19Bellows had received the honorary title of Doctor of 
Divinity from Harvard University a few years before. 
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41 
"the organic, instituted, ritualized work of the church," 
speaking through imaginative symbols and holy festivals. 
He would have a church year and a liturgical service, the 
communion re-invested with "the mystic sanctity which two 
centuries had been successfully striving to dispel," "A 
the aid of the state or the authority of the pope."20 

It appears that here Bellows directly contradicts his statements 
at the Western Unitarian Conference four years before. There is, 
indeed, some contradiction, though not as much as at first ap- 
pears. We must remember that Bellows was one of the most sensi- 
tive of all preachers to the reaction of his audience. There is 
no doubt that as he stirred up his emotions in the writing of 

his sermons his mind was sometimes dragged from the anchorage of 
his intellectual convictions by the blowing of the wind on the 
surface of the water. He never wrote a sermon without a specific 
audience in view, and, unfortunately, he sometimes brought him- 
self farther in the direction of the congregation's opinion than 
he moved them to his beliefs. After the delivery of the above- 
mentioned address he was accused of supporting eccléesiasticism and 
popery, when the real purpose of his address was merely to urge 
that the ritual of the church be made more meaningful though not 
necessarily more ornate. Time has supported his claim that the 
coldness of the worship inherited from the Puritans would be more 
satisfying if it were made warm with living meaning. We have 
evidence that he did not merely want to pad the church service 
with a lot of ceremonial nonsense, for in his owm church the 
service became increasingly simple, and this with his full con- 
sent am satisfaction. The one concrete result of this address 
was that it forced people to think on the subject of ritual in 
worship. : 


One other way in which Bellows had been brought into the 
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eye Of the public was through his sermons at various funerals, 


ordinations, and installations. In the middle nineteenth century 
the funeral sermon was a much more important event in the com- 
munity than it is today. Today most people dispense with it, 

but in those days a man was hardly considered properly buried 
until he had had a sermon preached over his body eulogizing him 
to both his neighbors and God. As there were many important and 
noble citizens in his church Bellows was provided with the first 
requisite necessary in preaching the funeral sermon, a noble 
subject. Among others at varying periods in his career were 
Jonathon Goodhue, a noble character well-protected from oblivion 


in the printed discourse The Christian Merchant; Robert C. 


Goodhue; Catherine C. Cornell; Edward T. Kuntze, a struggling 
young sculptor of some merit; Mrs. George L. Schuyler; Henry T. 
Tuckerman, Of considerable Unitarian fame; James Kelley, an in- 
spector for the Board of Schools in New York City; William Cullen 
Bryant; Henry A. Bellows, a relative important in New Hampshire 
government; Mrs. Laura W. Gibbs, daughter of Oliver Wolcott, 
secretary Of the United States Treasury and Governor of Connecti- 
cut; and Sarah Bedell Cooper, the wife of Peter Cooper. Speaking 
at the large memorial services of some of these individuals 
brought him to the ears of many who were not Unitarians. 
Ordination sermons, on the other hand, brought the 
preacher before other members of his own denomination. Begin- | 
ning in 1843 with the previously mentioned sermon at the Ordi- 
nation of Dexter Clapp, he was launched on a career of Ordination 
and Installation addresses not to be equalled for many years if 
at all. The Installation of Adams Ayer at Charlestown, New 
Hampshire; the Installation of William Henry Channing, and cates 
of Frederic Hinkley and later still of Clay MacCauley all at 
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Washington, District of Columbia; the Ordination of Frederick N. 
Knapp at Brookline, Massachusetts; the Ordination of Stephen 
Barker at Leominster, Massachusetts; and the Dedication of 
many churches including the Fourth Unitarian Church and Robert 
Collyer's new Unity Church in Chicago; are a few of the occasions 
which produced printed copies of sermons by him. Besides these 
there were countless occasional sermons, Baccalaureate sermons, 
commencement sermons, and memorial sermons of some of which 
copies are still to be found. In 1880 on the centenary of the 
birth of Channing Bellows was called upon to give the memorial 
address which was a fine appreciation of the leader of his youth- 
ful days in the ministry. 

It was probably the Civil War which unified the country, 
or at the least the North, as much as any other single event. 
The intercommunication among the troops from the various local- 
ities, the increase of travel on the part of many men who hither- 
to had never left the confines of their own small towns, the im- 
provement of the postal service, and its increased use by the 
divided members of families with men-folk fighting at the front, 
the sudden surge of loyalty to what was now the Union but which 
had been previously merely a group of separate states, and the 
realization that the whole northern portion of the country was 
fighting for the same thing all were elements which helped bring 
about the growing feeling of unification in the country. 

With national union there naturally came the union of 
Other smaller organizations. Although those denominations which 
had member churches on either side of the Mason-Dixon Line were 
badly split over the issues of slavery, the Unitarian Church, 
with <a predominance of Northern churches felt no great 
disturbance duri ng the war. In fact, one of the greatest elements, 
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hitherto unmentioned, in uniting the Unitarian churches was the 
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common work, the great mutual cause of helping the soldiers 


through the United States Sanitary Commission. The president of 
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the United States Sanitary Commission, Henry W. Bellows, natu- 


rally went first to his Unitarian friends for help in t “1s great 
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humanitarian work. §o00n the Unitarian denomination was united 
behind this tremendous project. Great was the burden which the 
denomination was able to carry as its share in making the life 
of the soldier easier. It must be remanbered, however, that 
other denominations and other groups also made important contri- 


butions. 
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The American Unitarian Association which ' had been organ- 
ized years before had never been a really vital force in the life 


of the denomination. Unitarians had always been hesitant to 


surrender any particle of their independence, and an organization 
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which threatened to infringe upon their liberty of conscience 
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could hope for little support. Then, too, many liberals were 
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sensitive even about the use of the name Unitarian. They did 

not want to be considered as separatists from the old Puritan 
church. With the Civil War, we have seen, came an added strength 
to the liberal movement, and it was not long before some of the 
leaders began to look around for ways to build up a useful organ- 
ization which could aid the many small and isolated groups of 
liberals which were springing up throughout the country, and 
could bring them into contact with the Unitarian movement. In 
1864 the American Unitarian Association had received for general 
expenses Only six thousand dollars from fifty member churches, 
and the previous year it obtained only half as much , 21 and the 


amount of extension work which could be done with that was 
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“lgarl Morse Wilbur, Our Unitarian Heritage (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1925), p. 449. 
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hardly very large. 


After the war, feeling that he should make W58. of the 
knowledge of organizational technique and the familiarity he had 
attained with most of the churches of the denomination, Bellows 


decided that the moment was ripe for resolute actié¢ 


* 


problem of Unitarian unity. In the winter of 1864-1865 he got 
together with several of the leaders of the denomination and 
decided that plans should be taken for a revival of Unitarian 
enthusiasm. It was decided that a campaign should be launched 
to raise one hundred thousand dollars for the general fund of 
the Association, and that a large convention should be held in 
New York City in April, 1865. Amazingly enough, the fund was 
over-subscribed by several thousand dollars, and the convention 
turned out to be a huge success with nearly four hundred people 
present from two hundred Unitarian Churches. Another hundred 
thousand dollars was quickly raised for the endowment of Antioch 
College, and recommendations were made that wealthy Unitarians 
should not forget the good work which Meadville Theological 
School and Harvard Divinity School were doing .°* Enthusiasm 
ran high, for the end of the war was close in sight, liberalism 
seemed again on the up grade, and money was plentiful because of 
the government expenditures during the war. The next year the 
National Conference of Unitarian Churches met in Syracuse, New 
York. At this conference the name was changed to the National 
Conference Of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches as a 
friendly gesture to liberals outside of the Unitarian Church. 
Trouble started when the conservatives tried to make the terms 
of membership based on Jesus Christ as Lord and son of God. The 


radicals were definitely defeated and disaffected and formed the 
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Free Religious Association, but many continued to hold member- 
ship in both organizations. The third conference was again held 
in New York City. It is quite remarkable that not one of the 
first three conferences were held in New England. Denominational 
-Jeadership now came from New York. In 1870 another attempt was 


made to free the denomination from radicals by means of imposing 


a creed. Doctor Bellows was the. man who put a stop to the attempt. 


Because Of this many accused him of wavering from one side to the 
other. In 1865 he had led in founding the organization of the 
basis of Christianity, but "he was strongly opposed to any attempt 
to impose a creed upon the denomination, however interpreted it 
might be."<4 7 

In 1865 most Unitarians were conservatives and supernatu- 
ralists who frowned on the heresies of Theodore Parker. By 1880 
marked changes had taken place giving the victory to the more 
moderate of the radicals,“° and this change was due to the leader- 
ship of Henry W. Bellows. It was he who kept alive in Unitarians 
the memory of their Christian heritage while at the same time 
refusing to assent to any creed. "He was both conservative and 
radical, supernaturalist and transcendentalist, a believer in 
miracles with a confident trust in the functions of reason."@® 
He may be justly described as the real organizer of the Unitarian 
body in this country."© 

Bellows was the one man who could look down and see both 
sides of the conservative-radical question. Because of his deep 


sympathy with all men he was not able to fight against some of 
them on a matter which he did not judge of deepest importance. 
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“4G eorge W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America (Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, I910), pp. 205-206. 


25tpid., p. 222. 261pid., p. 222. 27Ibid., p. 223. 
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He discerned two hostile forces at work: on the one hand, 

a headlong, radical spirit tending to Nihilism; on the other, 

a timid, conservative temper threatening arrest in the past 

and captivity to dogma and the letter. He set himself to 

mediate between the two.<8 

He said in his address at the dedication of the Fourth 

Unitarian Church of Chicago: "This pulpit is useless if it be 
not the sentry-box of a soldier of Christ."©9 Such a soldier 
he made himself, always ready to do whatever he could to bring 
the true Christianity as shown in the life of Jesus into the 
worlc. It is in such a spirit that he struck forcefully at the 
orthodox who called themselves Christians: 

» « « e« those who suppose it to be their duty to treat the 

shattered creeds of the Church as the brave captain of a 

dismantled vessel treats the wreck, staying aboard till 


every passenger is in the boats, and striving to the last 
to keep up the impression that the ship is not going down. 


50 
There is an illustration also from his address at the 
dedication of the Fourth Unitarian Church of Chicago which very 
well may be applied to Bellows himself: "It is easier to build 
a pyramid than to find a king good enough to have it for his 
monument!" and he goes on to say, "It is easier to change Chicago 
in a year from brick to marble than to change one generation of 
its population into thoughtful and unselfish persons in thirty 
years."9l Surely Bellows was worthy of his monument, but this 


monument is not to be found made of marble but in the richened 


and ennobled lives of the many with wham he came in contact. 


EE 


“Suedge, Op. cit., Dp. 205. 


<SHenry W. Bellows, Battle for Civilization (Chicago: 
Fergus Printing Co., 1873), p. I5. 


OOH. W. Bellows, "Popular Creeds and the Nation's Life," 
Christian Examiner, LXXX (Jan. 1866), p. 11. 


Sl. W. Bellows, Battle of Civilization, p. 12. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HUMANITARIANISM AND REFORM 


Along with many other ministers in the Unitarian denomi- 


nation Henry Whitney Bellows was greatly interested in all humani- 


tarian and reform movements. With the other young students of 
his day he had felt the influence of the many new ideas and 
"tisms" that had flooded Boston in the decades preceding the 
Civil War. Emerson, Bronson Alcott, and Margaret Fuller with 
their Transcendentalism perhaps had less influence on Bellows 
than on many students of his time, but what youth could remain 
unmoved by the followers of Fourier and Owen, and by the new 
educational principles of Horace Mann, and by the fiery attacks 
upon slavery by William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips and 
Charles Sumner. During these years Boston was vitally interested 
in any new movement, and one must have been indeed dull to remain 
unaffected by the reformers. Van Wyck Brooks has well-described 
this period of broadening knowledge and interest in his book, 


The Flowering of New England. 


Because Bellows from the first considered religion as 
being an integral part of all portions of life, he never had a 
tendency to separate religion from the affairs of the world. 
For my own part, I do not think that any religion is capable 
of being considered, apart from the whol¢ political, economi- 
cal, social, and moral life of a people. 


He was always able to see religion in its true connection with 


all else that makes up what we commonly call life. 


aa _ 


Naturally, 
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li. W. Bellows, The 0ld World in its New Face (N. Y.: ~ 
Harper and Brothers, 18658- ei: : 
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therefore, he had little tendency to submerge his religion of 
humanity which he had inherited from Channing in the safesurety 
of the Holy Roman Catholic Church. His was not a lonely and un- 
stable soul which longed for the security and peace from the 
strife of the world which the Roman Catholic Church claimed to 
give. Speaking of Strasburg Cathedral he says: 
» « « e« One can hardly regret that it has reverted to its 
original owners. Protestants have no use for cathedrals. 
They are not fit to preach in--and they require a spectacu- 
lar worship such as we can not use. 
He was not one to swallow the dogmas of the Roman Church nor to 
yearn for its security as sundry Unitarians have done. Nor was 
he blind to the faults of the Protestant Churches of his day. 
While calling himself a Christian, he criticized orthodoxy for. 
its hesitancy to give up the faults of the Roman Catholic Church. 

If Christianity is still to continue its appeals to super- 

 stition, still to drag men to heaven only by their religious 
fears and hopes, still to mutter spells and practice necro- 
mancy at her altars, she had much befter revive the Romish 
Church than attempt to supersede it. 

As if that attack on the idolatry and popery of the other 
churches were not enough, other and more biting criticisms may be 
discovered. Here is one which may possibly bear a relation to 
the source of the Marxian saying that "religion is the opiate 
of the people." 

And now with what an opiate to the conscience, with 

what a premium upon complacency, does an erring theology 
here step in to take the blame off the individual soul and 


lay it upon our federal head, upon our corrupt nature and 
the Author of that nature.4 


“Ibid., I, 305. “Ibid., II, 49. 

4H. W. Bellows, Some of the Points of Difference between 
Unitarian and Orthodox ‘Christians, (Boston: Printed for the 
American Unitarian Association by James Munroe and Co., 1844), 
p. 16. 


The earliest use of the word opiate in connection with 
religion--or with lack of religion--that the writer has been able 
to find is that given in Webster's New International Dictiona 
of the English Language, Reference History Edition, (Sorinafieta 


S1 — 
From the beginning Bellows was deeply interested in all 


humanitarian movements. He possessed a deep trust in the essen- 
tial goodness of all men. In 18435 he wrote: 


It surely is not an accidental or insignificant coincidence, 
that the only word descriptive of our nature, humanity, is 
also expressive of the sweetest charities we ‘now. ie ae 

If there be as much bad in the world as we think, there is 
vastly more good.° 


It was from such a standpoint that he viewed all humanity, nor 
was this belief exclusive of the women of the race. We see by 


a review of his on a book by Mrs. Hugo Reid, Woman, Her Education 


and Influence, that he was full-heartedly in favor of the emanci- 


pation of woman.® 

In 1853 he was invited to give the Phi Beta Kappa Address 
at Harvard. In it he brought forth no striking non-capitalistic 
ideas as far as we are able to lear from the reports, but he 
did make valuable suggestions for the improvement of the system 
then in effect, endeavoring to bring about more wholesome and 
more altruistic motives and methods into the mad scramble for 


wealth of his day. This paper, The Necessity and Uses of Wealth, 


had a tangible effect on the men who heard it, making each one 
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Mass.: G,. and C. Merriam Co., 1925), p. 1509, and attributed to 
a Bentley, probably Richard Bentley, (1662--1742)--"They chose 
atheism as an opiate." 

Marx's familiar "religion is! the opiate of the people" 
was used by him in his criticism of Hegel's raat of Law 
published in Paris in the German language in ome say that 
Mark got this statement from Charles Kingsley, but I have been 
able to find no use of it by Kingsley before 1854. As far as 
can be determined by the limited material at hand, Kingsley pub- 
lished nothing before 1848, either in periodical or book form. 
Thus we have not enough information concerning the matter to 
state where Bellows got the idea. 


OH. W. Bellows, "Religion and Goodness", Christian 
Examiner, (Jan., 1845), XXXIII, 280. 


SH. W. Bellows, "Review of Woman, Her Education and 


Influence,” Christian Examiner, ~({NOv. 1647), XXXXTIIT, 460. 
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52 
feel more strongly than hitherto his responsibility to society. 


Even more important than the Phi Beta Kappa Address was 
the series of twelve lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston in 1857. These were entitled The Treatment of Social 


Diseases. Their effect was great, so great that they were re- 


peated in New York. These lectures dealt with measures which 
could be taken to improve the existing society. The writer has 
as yet been unable to discover copies of these addresses. 
Lest it be supposed that Bellows loved humanity only at 
a distance and from the comfort of his study the following story 
is repeated as told by an eminent merchant from San Francisco. 
> «© « « in the joy of young married life, I was inthe city 
of New York, when to my horror and dismay, my bride was struck 
down with the small=-pox. The custodian of the hotel told me 
I must leave at once. ... . The keeper of the hotel said 
that none of his servants must attend to her. I received 
then and there a call from that young Harry Wadsworth [refer- 
ence to a story by E. E. Hale], who was then a young clergy- 
man-in the city of New York; and from that moment till my 
wife's recovery, he came to her sick room and performed with 
his own hand the menial offices of the hotel chamber. You 
know by this time that his name was Harry Wadsworth Bellows.’ 
Some years later, on the occasion of his speech before . 
the Dramatic Fund Society, although he did not run the risk of 
disease and death as when he acted as nurse, he did run the risk 
of ostracism from the Christian community of New York City, and 
this was no small cause for hesitancy in those days when one's 
position was that of minister. It took considerable daring to 
take up this touchy matter. He had, in a Thanksgiving sermon, 
While discussing "the social aspects of the time", complimented 
the theatres on doing away with "certain highly objectionable 
usages" which had long been attached to them, and which had 


given them their bad reputation and their flavor of immorality. 


This section of his discourse was "eagerly reported in the next 


See. 
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“Christian Register, (Feb. 2, 1882), p. 2. 


morning's newspapers" and during the week a committee of famous 
actors visited him 
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- « « asking me if I would consent to receive a testimonial, 
in the form of a service of plate, in honor of the service I 
had rendered a maligned profession. I was touched by this 
ready response of the actors, as it seemed to show how little 
justice or sympathy they were in the habit of receiving from 
my profession. But I could not consent to receive a valuable 
reward for a service so slight, and which had cost me neither 
courage nor loss to render. I declined their testimonial, 
therefore, as neither deserved nor in accord with my views 
of pulpit fidelity. In place of this I offered to give a 
public discourse on the Theatre and its Place in Civilization, 
with a careful examination of the claims of public amusements 
upon the support of serious people, the proceeds to go for 
the benefit of the fund for retired actors, provided that the 
actors themselves would agree to attend in a body, and allow 
me to speak plainly to them of their duties and their dangers, 
as well as of their privileges. .... The religious press 
had in advance aroused all the ecclesiastical prejudices and 
all the moral reprobation it could excite from the so-called 
religious public. .... I doubt if any other single address 
it was ever my fortune to deliver had as wide, as benignant, 
or as fruitful an influence. It disabused many consciences 
of moral and false self-accusations; it encouraged reform; 
it widened and illuminated the view of public recreations, 
end helped to put relaxation, spectacle and dramatic tastes, 
upon a new footing. In spite of the abuse of the religious 
press, it did me no permanent harm, even in my clerical 
standing among ministers of other faiths. ... 2 


In this address Bellows expressed the then new idea that 


"amusement is not only a privilege, but a duty, indispensable to 


health of body and mind, and essential even to the best develop- 


ment of religion itself."9 He takes it for granted that all will 


admit that "if the theatre were compatible with Christian sobriety, 


it would be the most complete and interesting of all amusements."10 


He then claims that the church has been wrong in its treatment 


of the theatre, abandoning it to the world rather than giving 


it the guidance and support of religion. After thus castigating 
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society and the church for their treatment of the drama, he 


turns to the stage itself to see why it is deserving of at least 
some Of the blame which it receives. Its main faults, he decides, 
are its worldliness, its association with intemperance and licen- 
tiousness, the immorality of its plays, and the unworthy charac- 
ters of its actors .+1 Thus it is apparent that he did not hesi- 
tate to condemm the wrong in’both parties, nor did he praise 
either side merely for the sake of getting into its good graces. 

Belliows' attitude on slavery has been hinted at in an 
earlier chapter of this paper. He refused to accept the position 
as minister of the Mobile, Alabama, church at a proffered salary 
of three thousand dollars because he was afraid his eyes would be 
blinded to the awful wrong of slavery by his own personal benefit 
from it, and, instead, he accepted the position at the New York 
church which paid five hundred dollars less per year. In spite 
of his personal opposition to slavery he did not become a mem- 
ber of the militant abolitionist group. He tended, instead, to 
follow the plan of Channing which called for gradual and non- 
violent emancipation. 

As the conflict between the North and the South came 
nearer to breaking into open strife he felt called upon to make 
a more open statement of his opinions and to call upon the 
wealthy merchants in his congregation who were profiting by the 
trade with the agricultural South to remain loyal to the Union 
rather than to their own selfish gains. As with Lincoln in the 
years immediately preceding the war, Bellows was less concerned 
with the problem of slavery than with the task of sustaining the 


Union. He says: 
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But we did not as a congregation sympathize with the 
Abolitionists pure and simple, who thought the Constitution 
a "compact with hell" and that slavery was to be abolished 


at the cost of Union or the breaking of our constitutional 
vows.+* 


Immediately on the outbreak of armed conflict his congre- 
gation showed its loyalty to the Union by taking direct action 


to support the government. Within a week of the firing on Fort 


Sumter the women of the church had gathered together and decided 
that they were going to help the government in any way that they 
could. They soon decided that the best way was to help make 
conditions more clean and comfortable for the soldiers who were 
fighting, and it was decided that an organization should be formed 


for just such a purpose. Doubtless their minister had a hand in 


the decision. 


Bellows sent a letter to President Lincoln explaining the 
project of his women and his larger conception of the plan. Then 
he waited impatiently for return mail from Washington. When the 
desired letter did not appear as soon as he thought it should, 
he boarded a train and went to take his plan personally to the 
President. At least this is the story that has been handed down. 
He quickly gained entrance to the office of the President who was 
in consultation with an important member of the army staff. 
Without waiting to give the President a chance to say much more 
than "Good morning” he started immediately in his best preaching 
style to convert Lincoln to his plan. Meanwhile the army officer, 
whenever he got a chance, tried to offer objections to Bellows! 
plan on the basis that the army had its own medical department. 
Lincoln sat listening for a long time. Then, when Bellows finally 


stopped for want of breath, he said, "Dr. Bellows, by this time 
there has arrived at your home the letter in which I give my 


12 y,. WwW. Bellows, The First Congregational Church of N. Y., 
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complete assent to your project." 
Bellows was surprised and taken aback for a moment. Then 
he said, "But why did you allow me to go on trying to convert 
you to an opinion which you already held?" 
"Why," said Lincoln, “your speech was more fun than a 
circus." 
Such is the storyl5 of the first meeting between these 
two men, though there is no claim that it is more than a legend. 
Another story told of the opposition received from the 
regular army Officers at the beginning of the war and how Bellows 
overcame it is told by Robert Collyer. Bellows went to see the 
general in charge of the army at the beginning of the war to tell 
of his proposed sanitary work. 
The great man heard him with a chill civility, with no word 
of approval, and said finally, "The truth is, sir, we hate 
your philanthropists"; and the doctor answered, "Well, we 


hate your generals ,--you meg p bogus philanthropists, of course, 
and I mean bogus generals.” 


We are told by Bellows himself that the government insisted 


that if the United States Sanitary Commission was to go into oper- 
ation he must take charge and direct it. 


To me, too, was intrusted the duty of selecting my own 
associates in it,--men so fortunately chosen that we worked 
together without discord and with unexpected efficiency and 
success to the end of the war. ... .19 


Of the nine original members of the Commission four were 
Unitarian: Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, Professor 


Wolcott Gibbs, and Dr. Bellows. Later the Reverend Frederick N. 


Knapp became one of the most important workers.~° 
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It was only natural that the basis of the Commission should be 


made up of the men whom Bellows knew well. Also it was natural 


that appeals to his friends for help, physical and financial, 
should be more effective than the appeals to outsiders. 

The project soon became one of nation-wide importance. 
In the Middle-West William Greenleaf Eliot took charge of organ- 
izing the Western Sanitary Commission, while on the Pacific 
Coast Thomas Starr King and other Unitarians were instrumental 
in raising large sums of money to make up for their inability to 
offer actual physical help because of their isolation. 

Apparently because of the Unitarian domination of the 
United States Sanitary Commission the more orthodox people in 
the North were not active in supporting it. They soon formed 
their own Christian Commission which also did valuable work 
during the war.’ 

The Commission did great work to unify the people of the 
North behind the Union flag. Every one was given the chance to 
take a part in the work, thus making all realize that they had 


an interest in the struggle and its successful outcome. 


The Official History of the United States Sanitary 


Commission was written by Charles J. Stillé in two volumes, but 


the fifty page condensation of this work by Bellows is more mov- 
ingly and powerfully written. In it is told the story of the 
obstacles met with and overcome and the help needed and provided 
by the Commission. Seven thousand Soldiers' Aid Societies con- 
tributed to the project, and it was no small task to keep them 
all co-ordinated and producing what was needed. Then there was 
the job of collecting the bandages, clothes, food, tobacco, and 
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reading material and again breaking up these shipments into 

small allotments for the camps and battle-grounds which needed 

them most. 

With regard to the hygiene of the army camps the Cennte~ 
sion authorized the inspection of the various camps by competent 
physicians whose recommendations were then carried out wherever 
possible. Food was also under the inspection of the Commission, 
and recommendations frequently made as to balanced diet and 
healthful cooking. The clothing of the men and its cleanliness 
was under the surveillance of the field workers of the central 
organization, as was the selection of camp sites, camp drinking 
water, and canp drainage. The Commission even went so far as to 
publish a set of "Directions for Army Surgeons on the Field of 
Battle." It is interesting to note that the Commission saw fit 
to affirm to the army that the "first sanitary law in camp and 


among soldiers is military discipline."1& They blamed lack of 


discipline on the absence of officers from their posts, and also 
on the failure to treat volunteers as regular army soldiers. 
One interesting item reads as follows: 
o9. Resolved, That the Bible and such religious books as 
the soldiers may ask for, or such as represent their denom- 
inational relations, be always recommended, and read when 
acceptable to the sick, but not to the exclusion of works 
of entertainment, newspapers, &c. Y 
Here we see the opposition to proselyting so common to Unitarian- 
ism, together with the realization that not all good is confined 
to the pages of the Bible. 
Lest it seem that the duties of the Sanitary Commission 


were not indispensable let it be remembered that conditions in 
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1861 were qiite different from those we are accustomed to in 
regard to the prevalence of disease so that the statement is 
true that 
Under the most favorable conditions an army loses, in the 
course Of a campaign, at least four times as many men by 
disease as by the casualties of actual warfare. Among 


newly levied and inexperienced soldiers the ratio is much 
larger.©0 


+ 

Other work was done on providing a pension system and in 
obtaining for soldiers the pensions due them. Also discharged 
soldiers in many instances needed help in getting back to their 
homes and the Sanitary Commission took care of this problem. 

The providing of hospitals and the gathering and train- 
ing Of sufficient doctors and nurses for them was one of the 
major problems of the Commission. Smallpox was prevented by 
vaccination, and scurvy by carloads of green vegetables sent to 
the front. Even Rebel prisoners were treated to the benefits 
which the Commission was able to give. 

Preceding the attack on Fort Wagner at Charleston the 
Sanitary Commission passed among the soldiers ". — giving to 


each man his hot soup and crackers. "@4+ No doubt such aid was 


greatly appreciated and served to strengthen the morale of the 
troops. At this battle the officers of the Commission proved 
themselves especially valuable. 


Under the guns of Wagner, in the hottest of the fire, their 
trained corps picked up and carried off the wounded almost 
as they fell. As many Of our soldiers were struck while 
ascending the parapet and then rolled into the moat, which 
at high tide contains six feet of water, they must inevita- 
bly have perished had they been suffered to remain.*© 


Another function which the Sanitary Commission took over 
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was the finding of jobs for the discharged soldiers. This was 
all done with the intention of placing the man in the right 
position and thus making for more efficient production. For 
those soldiers unable to work because of disabilities incurred 
during the war the Sanitary Commission was active in getting 
pensions for them anc their dependents. 

Altogether over twenty million dollars in money and 
supplies were raised and parcelled out to those in need. The 
Commission was active on six hundred battlefields and in innumer- 
able hospitals, camps and soldiers' homes. Over twelve million 
dollars was collected and paid over to the soldiers in claims 
for wages and injury payments which would otherwise not have 
been collected. $0 important was the work which the Commission 
was doing with regard to healing the wounds caused by the war 
that for four years after the war it was navel leds active than 
in war years. Bellows was not able to retire from his position 
as president of the Commission until January, 1879.°° 

Needless to say, one of the most important problems the 
Commission had to deal with was the raising of money with which 
to carry On its work. Nearly five million dollars in cash was 
raised during the war. Great Sanitary Fairs were held in many 
of the northern cities, the proceeds going to the cause. The 
Commission decided against appealing to Congress for support 
for several reasons, the most important being thet the moral 
weight and influence of the Commission would be destroyed if its 
members were to appear as lobbyists. "The mere suspicion that 


it was connectec with political agencies would paralyze its use- 


fulness." It was feared also that Congress would make it a new 
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field for political spoils. Then, too, it was recognized that if 
partial support were obtained from Congress it would prove diffi- 
cult to obtain any help at all from the public.“* Doubtless 
there was another reason which was that no better way could be 
found to consolidate and utilize the patriotism of the people 
than by giving them a share in the winning of the war. 
Bellows, as president of the organization, became very 
skillful in raising money. His speeches proved very effective 
in gaining contribution, and apparently the people were glad to 
know that here was a man who could be trusted to put their money 
to the best possible use. When he went to the Pacific Coast to 
preach the funeral sermon of Thomas Starr King he managed to 
collect for the work of the Commission over a million dollars. 
One of the more effective phrases of his appeal were the words 
"Unconditional Loyalty." The government circulated ten thousand 
copies of the sermon containing this phrase among its officers. 
He drew about him the most accomplished men and women in the 
country and inspired them with his own spirit; he visited 
camps and hospitals in every part of the field, visited 
leading officials of government or the army, and with patient 


tact won over their sympathy and support, or at least Arlayed 
their fears and blunted the force of their opposition. 


Yet in spite of this tremendous exertion Dr. Bellows did 
not negle ct his church. Robert Collyer tells of asking him in 
the very midst of the war: "What is your parish doing? You 
must neglect that with so much else on your hands?" to which 
Bellows replied: "I never wrote more new sermons in my life, or 
made more calls in my parish. I feel it will not do to neglect 


my own people, no matter how much I have to do besides. "© 
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This evidence seems to conflict with that given in Chapter II of 


this paper which states that there were many times when he did 
not know on what subject he was going to preach until he stepped 
into the pulpit. Probably both statements are true in part. 

Bellows was one of the founders of the Union League Club 
whose primary purpose was "to strengthen national rather than 
city and county and state loyalty." The condition for membership 
was absolute and unqualified loyalty to the government of the 
United States of America and unswerving support of its efforts 
for the suppression of the rebellion, and "to rebuke by moral 
and social influences all disloyalty." 

‘In spite of the chauvinistic tendencies abounding during 


the war, and in spite of his Fast Day Sermons: The War to End 


only when Rebellion Ceases and The Valley of Decision, or "A Plea 


for unbroken fealty on the part of loyal states to the Constitu- 
tion and Union,” Bellows was at heart a lover of peace. His love 
of humanity almost always overcame his hatred of its misdoings. 
During the darkest years of the Civil War he-was one of the few 
men who dared refuse to indorse retaliation against the South 
for reputed cruelties in the treatment of Union prisoners by the 
Southern forces.“’ Also he was sympathetic in his treatment of 
the colored people who had been so recently freed. One of his 
daughters tells the following story: 

In 1865, at the time of the New York riots against the colored 


people, my father said, "This is the only time in my life when 
I ever felt as if I should like to take a gun in my hand." 


The streets were full of rioters, stages and cars were stopped, 


fire bells rang persistently at night, and the stillness at 
other times was something ominously terrible; the light of 
flames was seen in the sky when the Colored Orphan Asylum was 
burnt down by the Irish Catholics; our church and house were 
threatened, and women hardly dared to cross the street or 
leave their homes.©8 


27a. L. Bellows, op. cit., p. 17. “8Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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Speaking of his attitude toward peace, we find a few 


years later, in 1867, this comment on the European situation. 
"The smaller states of Germany have long been in the condition 
of knights crushed under the weight of their own armor. "©9 

As might be expected Bellows was always interested in 
higher education. Among other accomplishments ". .. . the secur- 
ing of one college Antioch] in the country to be under the coun- 
sel of the Unitarian Church, is due to his foresight and energy. "99 
As has been previously mentioned, Bellows also was instrumental 
in raising the endowment of the wchool by one hundred thousand 
dollars in 1865 when the rebirth of enthusiasm came to the Unitar- 
jan movement. 

Also he was influential in aiding the Divinity School of 
Harvard University. In 1879 he was leading spirit on the conmmit- 
tee which raised one hundred and forty thousand dollars for the 
endowment of the Divinity School.°1 He also was the founder of 
the Harvard Club of New York City. 

Meanwhile Meadville Theological School was not neglected. 
As early as 1847 Frederick Huidekoper published an open letter to 
the Reverend Henry W. Bellows concerning the purposes, facilities 
and needs of the sane. Throughout his career Bellows was ever 
glad to do what he could -for Meadville. In 1864 a campaign was 
held on which, with the help of Bellows, many thousands of dollars 


were raised. 
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Bellows was always vitally interested in the improvement 
of his city. He was one of the Founders of the New York Histor- 
ical Society. His interest in making the city more beautiful 
and pleasant for all people is well brought out in his article 
on Central Park in which he becomes almost Wordsworthian in his 
praise Of the healing powers of nature and the advantage of hav- 
ing a near-by spot where both bankers and day laborers could en- 
joy and benefit by sun, air and growing vegetation. He says in 
this connection: ". . . . we do hope that we shall live to know 
| many residents of towns of 10,000 population who will be ashamed 
to subscribe for the building of new churches while no public 
play-ground is being prepared for their people ."% Bellows and 
his church were active in forming sewing schools and day nurseries 
for the poorer mothers of the community. 

In keeping with this interest in the welfare of the less 
privileged members of the city was the stimulation and assistance 
with which he led Peter Cooper to the founding of Cooper's Union. 
This great institution, which has done so much for the education 
of the common man, shows clearly the influence of Dr. Bellows' 
ideals on Cooper. This great inventor and industrialist, builder 
of the first American steam locomotive and first producer of the 
structural steel girders which make our modern skyscrapers, 
with Bellows! help founded Cooper's Union in 1857-1859. In the 
letter in which he presented the trust-deed to the trustees he 
said that he wished the Institute to be "forever devoted to the 


advancement of science and art.°° In this letter he also called 
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for m office to be founded in connection with the Institute > ri 
"where persons may apply ... . for the services of young men i 
end women Of know character and qualifications to fill the . 
various situations." He also expressed the desire that regular 
monthly meetings be held by the students in true democratic style, 
"os I believe it to be a very important part of the education of 
an American citizen to know how to preside with propriety over 

a deliberative assembly." In true liberal style he added the re- 
quirement that no religious test should ever be made for admission 
to the Union. 

Free courses are still given in general science, chemistry, 
electricity, civil, mechanical and electrical engineering as well 
as in art.°* Besides the regular courses free lectures of a high . T 
order are frequently given. The Institute also maintains a fine 
reading room and library. Cooper's Union is certainly a fine 
monument to the man for whom it was namec. 

in 1860, along with several other prominent men, Bellows 
gave an address on Italian Independence, a theme which was begin- 
ning to excite the lovers of freedom in both Europe and America. 

In order to show the wide scope of Dr. Bellows! interests { 
a few more isolated and separate instances may be shown of his 
work. As early as 1855 he addressed a meeting in behalf of the 
United States Inebriate Asylum which was to treat the victims of 
alcoholism as if they were sick instead as if they were merely 


bad people. He insisted that drunkenness was different from 
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crime. "Drunkemmess is a disease. ..." Thus he called for 
the cooperation of the citizens to build a hospital where such 


unfortunates could be taken care of and cured of their infirmity. 
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In 1872, while in London, Bellows was invited to give 
an address on the life and services of John Howard, the man who 
prought improved prisons. to most of the countries of Europe. 
This address was quite inspiring, and at the same time it was a 
good historical account of the life of this philanthropic man. 
Another reform which Bellows was interested and active 

in was that of Civil Service. 

He was emong the first to recognize the spoils system as a 

menace to the Republic, more dangerous because more subtle 

than the great Rebellion. He was the first president of 

the New York Civil Service Reform Association. 
Here was another chance for him to render signal service to his 
country. After 1877 "he threw himself into the work of Civil 
Service Reform, attacking the spoils system in every shape and 
on every hand and organizing state and national associations.°© 
In one of his speeches in behalf of this great movement he said: 
"The end of all government is not its own success, but the growth 
in intelligence, virtue, and happiness of the people over whom 
or by whom and for the government exists."°’ He mentions the 
diplomatic and consular service appointments to which, even today, 
are not made wholly for merit, saying, "But we hang our diplomatic 
commissions round the necks of our governors and editors, our 
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literary men, Our party leaders. .... He says that the 


political parties are weak and foolish because they work merely 
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for spoils. this same speech he shows his familiarity with 


the minds of the people and with the means of getting action 
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taken. He insists that the organization must deal with people 


at large rather than a few noble and wise people. It is only 
with support fran the roots of the common people that any organi- 
gation can grow to become a factor throughout the whole nation. 
The American people, he says, are well educated in the principles 
of their government. The problem of the day is to educate them 
in the machinery of their government. #9 

Not all of Dr. Bellows' greatness lies in the fact that 
he was able to take various reforms and movements and touch them 
with a glow of life. One of his most enviable possessions was 
his "genius for friendship". He regarded himself as the friend 
of all men, and thus he was able to act as the confidant and com- 
forter of all. Doubtless some of these intimate relationships 
he had with others were the most treasured rewards of his minis- 
try. One rather exceptional contact of his is told of by his | 
daughter : 


Perhaps it is not generally known that, at the time of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln in 1865, when the Booth 


family were plunged into intense grief, as well as the nation, 


Edwin Booth sent for Dr. Bellows, and he had several painful 
but interesting interviews with Mr. Booth and his mother. 
They could not defend Wilkes Booth, but told of his having 
been brought up in the South and away from home, and of his 
wildly passionate and ungovernable temper throughout his 
whole life.41 


There were few men in the nineteenth century in America 
who were able to take as vital a part in the affairs of the 
country as Henry Whitney Bellows. There was not a movement 
towards any good, however obscure, in which he was not deeply 
interested. Such a part did he play in the life of the country 


that in the many notices and eulogies which were published after 
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his death by the different groups in which he had been interested, 


although each one praised him for a different quality and act, 
the memorial notices were unanimous in asking, "Where are we to 
find the man to replace him?" 


Before his faith, what mountains fled the land! 
His load what Heracles shall lift--or can!42 
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CHAPTER V 
THEOLOGY 


By the time that Bellows entered into the active work of 
the ministry the violent controversy of Unitarianism with ortho- 
doxy was practically over. Although there was not yet good feel- 
ing and friendship evident between the two recent combatants, 
there was in process a gradual dying down of hostility. Channing 
was no longer looked on as an arch-demon by the Trinitarians, 
and, for the most part, the Unitarians were ready to cease fight- 
ing sectarian battles. 

All was not peace and harmony, however, for while the one 
battlefield became quiet a new one had opened. Emerson was the 
first to speak openly the thoughts which were germinating in the 
minds of om of the Unitarian clergy. In 1832 his sermon on 
the Lord's Supper followed by his essay on Nature (1836) served 
to lay out the course for the battle to come. Then in 1838 came 


the Divinity School Address whicn proved to be the opening gun 


of the war within the denomination. Finally, a few years later 
Theodore Parker touched off the heavy artillery, and the fight 
was On in earnest. On the results depended the course that the 
Unitarian Church was to take for the next century. Was the faith 
of the denomination to remain one with the Christianity of ortho- 
doxy, or was Unitarianism to strike out with a new approach to 
religion based on naturalistic principles? Such was to be the 
great problem of Unitarianism for the rest of the century. 
Bellows graduated from the Can bridge Divinity School one 


year before the delivery of the Divinity School Address. While 
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at school he apparently was not greatly influenced by the new 


S 


{deas which were even then beginning to circulate anong the 
students. Even later when Parker spoke out with the full force 
of his dynamic personality Bellows was apparently not aroused. 
Chadwick says: 
I find no evidence that Mr. Bellows .... was deeply 
touched by the new criticism or philosophy, and as' little 
that he was profoundly exercised by the cmtroversy with 
which Theodore Parker shook the Boston churches till their 
steeples rocked. He was a Unitarian of the school of 
Channing, with something more than Chaming ever, had of 
denominational consciousness and sectarian zeal. 

The contemporaries of Bellows did not have a high esti- 
mation of his ability as a theological thinker. Too often would 
his views apparently change when, in the heat of an address his 
words managed to flow faster than his thought. He came to have 
a reputation for theological instability, because, in spite of 
his conservative sentiments and background, he often was radical 
in his ideas. Never, however, could he have been accused of 


being unstable in the relationships of friendship and everyday 


life. Then, also, he was too great a lover of freedom and the 


right of the individual to chose his own beliefs, ever to support 


those who wanted to put restrictions on the denominational dogma. 


Yet while on the surface he often seemed inconsistent, when it 
came to the deeper realms he generally knew where he stood. 
His writings show a single unity in that they are 


all co-ordinated by a principle of growth am evolution that 
reduces the fluctuations of his opinions to an almost inap- 
preciable factor. They are but as the tackings on and off 
of a great ship, that seem cmsiderable at the moment, | 
especially to smaller craft that wish to keep her company, 
but which in relation to her course from continent to con- 
tinent are but as the little roughnesses upon the smoothest 


Orange to its golden round. Tack on and off he did; yet none 


the less he left the port of sipernaturalism far behind him, 
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and neared the port of rational religion faster and faster 
as the busy years went by.* 


Doubtless there was progress toward more liberal views 
in the later years of his ministry. Up until the time of the 
Civil War Bellows was qiite definitely Christian in his religious 
outlook. He held beliefs then which Unitarians of this century 
have little patience with. Long ago forsaken by Unitarians were 
his pre-Civil War beliefs on miracles, the Bible, and personal 
immortality. The Civil War seemed to bring a new evaluation of 
his beliefs, end a new outlook on his theological world. From 
this time on he began, as Chadwick says, "to near the port of 
rational religion.” In his later years we find quite a different 
outlook from that expressed in his pre-war volume of sermons, 


Restatenents of Christian Doctrine. True, he never became one 


of the more radical members of the Unitarian group, but he con- 
tinued throughout life to grow away from the narrow religious 
views of his youth. He had a long way to go and, being a once- 
born man, he travelled in the slow steady manner of the ant in- 
stead of with erratic grasshopper leaps as is sometimes observ- 
able in twice-born men. Of Bellows perhaps more than any other 
man it may be said that he grew with the denomination, or perhaps 
it was the denomination that grew with him. At any period of 

his changing outlook it could have been said that he represented 
the predominant thought of the group as a whole. 

Throughout his preaching Bellows was searching for a 
positive theology. Unitarianism had long enough been an anti- 
Trinitarian movment; now it was time for it to develop its own 
particular message. In sermon after sermon over a period of 


forty years he rammed home the "need of positive religious 
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opinion as the basis of cimrch fellowhip and strength." He 


points out the fact that "a considerable part of all the best 
thinking, the truest feeling, the highest worth of our time, 
is oikaias of the visible church."° This is because these nobler 
end more intelligent minds are in touch with the finest liter- 
ature, science and philosophy of the time. The church has been 
slipping, so that these minds no longer turn to it as an equal 
but regard it as an impediment to the progress of the world's 
thought. Religion was merely standing guard over all of the 
worn-out sonean ta of the world in opposition to the new values 
of science. He criticizes the church because it prefers the 
"control of the ignorant, the superstitious, amd the timid to 
the friendship and sympathy of the wise, the enlightened, and 
the courageous. . . "2 "How happy would be the day when the 
Church, through its theologians and ministers, should be the 
first to welcome truth from any quarter... No 

Let us look briefly but more intimately at Bellows’ 
theology. During this consideration it must be remenbered that 
there was always change in his viewpoint, and that this change 


was on the whole towards more liberal views. 


GOD 


In one of his sermons on God Bellows asks: 


Is it piety, is it faith, is it reverence, which proclaims 
in advance, "I will not allow any of my present traditional 
notions of God's methods, his providence, his way of ruling 
and sustaining the world, to be changed. ... . What was 
good enough for my fathers and their fathers is good enough 
for me. I will denounce as pantheism, atheism, infidelity, 
irreligion, blasphemy, whatever science or reason attempts 
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OH. W. Bellows, Popular Creeds am the Nation's Life, 
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to prove, if it in any way disturbs my catechian, ar the 
articles of my creed"? Is this real faith in God? 

In such a manner're brirgs forcibly home the fact that God is 

not a static thing, and that our conceptions of God must contin- 

ually grow. The special purpose of this sermon was to urge people 

to accept the new scientific truths which were coming into promi- 
nence under the leadership of evolution. We vary in nobility 
according to the nobleness of our own conception of God. 

"A despot would easily persuade himself that if any God existed 

he was a despot, too." 

In spite of his changing views Bellows always held fast 
to his faith that the world is one @ intelligence and that it 

is governed with regard to righteousness and goodness by a being 

". . « « tO Whom we can pay moral homage and affection." In 

spite of the fact that to each of us God varies according to the 

nobility of our characters, yet God is complete in himself. 

God wants worshippers only for the worshippers!' sake! His 

character is independent of his reputation--and to develop 

his character in his children, he flings his reputation 


where Jesus Christ flung his! He made himself of no repu- 
tation, that he might bring the world to truth and goodness."8 


In his later years Bellows brought God closer to man than 
he had done hitherto. He accepted enongh of the Transcendental- 
ism Of Parker to make it difficult at times to tell where man 
began and where God left off. Man becomes supplementary to God, 
if not essential. 


Sn. W. Bellows, "God Is Light”, Twenty-four Sermons, 
ed. R. N. Bellows, (N. Y.: Published by the Sattes. 1886) 
Dp. 27-28. 


7H. W. Bellows, Costliness of God's Moral Government, 
(Baltimore: John P. DesForges, 1871), p. 8. 
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» « « « it is part of God's moral dealing with the world, 
to have His own moral nature seen only through the develop- 
ment of oOurs--and that development must be voluntary or not 
at all. 


Thus, because of this close connection, it does not seem at all 


strange that he should siggest the phrases: ". .. . the human- 


ity of God, the divinity of man. "10 
MAN 


In his earlier days Bellows possessed a conception of 
man as an entirely edadependant creature. Man is only what 
God has made him. "Our whle nature is no creation of ours, 
but of God's. . .. . The spontaneous goodness of our kind is 
more descriptive of God's character than man's."41 But hardly 
a year later we sean to find a change of outlook. ". ... man 
as man is the true object of interest, and... . all institutions 
which make him tributary to society, ... . are essentially in- 
perfect and false ."12 He also makes man important because he 
has in his soul the sole measure of what is important and what 
is not important in the Scriptures. "The right of private judge- 
ment has its basis in the wrth of the individual man. .... 
his worth lies in his capacity of thinking and being. "+5 r 
right is one which the liberal church alone has given freely to 
man. The Protestant Reformation had brought into os ie a 


church which allowed the people to read the Bible for themselves 


Vibids. bs 9. 


10H. W. Bellows, "Jesus Christ, His Nature and Claims", 
Iwenty-four Sermons, op. cit., p. 288. 


11H. W. Bellows, "Religion ani Goodness", Christian 
Examiner, (Jan., 1843), XXXIII, 281. 


124. w. Bellows, Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Dexter 
Clapp, Op. cit., p. il. 
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rather than be dependent upon organized ecclesiastical institu- 
tions for their religious training, but the Protestants had not 
followed their reasoning to the end of its logical course. They 
continued to claim that the Church alone had the right to inter- 
pret the Scriptures, thus in reality giving the people little 
more cont rol over their religion than the Roman Church had 
allowed. "What is the difference between withholding the Scrip- 
tures from private hands, and withholding the right of coming 
to one's own conclusions in reading them?"14 and Bellows drives 
home his point with the words, "What is freedom, but the freedom 
of the human soul??° 
In this sermon Bellows reaches the height of his pre- 

war belief in the possibilities of man. At this time, in 1843, 
he states his belief in man as follows: 

We believe that God made man upright. ... We believe that 

man is a mixed being, possessed of that which unites him 

with God. .. . possessed also of that which connects him 

with a present state. He is of the heaven, heavenly; of the 

earth, earthly. His animal passions tend to extravagance; 

his appetites and desires require tle strong hand of restraint, 

end the sacred voice of duty to warn. But there is nothing 

in man which may not, by his faithfulness, under that bless- 

ing which is never denied, be made conducive to his present 

and his eternal welfare. .... Uma nature. .« . -« is the 

great and perfect gift of God. . . ."4+6 

During the Civil War period Bellows raised national 

government, which le seemed to regard in the spirit of Comte, 
at this period, to a position high above that of the individuals 
by whom, Rousseau would say, it was instituted. National govern- 
ment, which he claimed gives us stability, security, confidence, 
honor and truth, is “higher than the lives of a thousand million 
men." If it fell he believed that our civil, social, economic 
and domestic peace and prosperity would fall. Thus he blinded 


himself to the folly of war saying that it defends "the sacred 


44tpia., p. 9+ 15Inid., p. 15. ~ +5Ibia., p. 15. 
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interests of society." He called his congregation to forgive 
their personal enemies but not the enemies of order, truth, 
virtue, and "humanity" .17 

Doubtless the stress of the war-time spirit was the cause 
of his taking this view, for some time earlier he was almost 
diametrically opposed to it. In 1844 he had said: 


- « »« man as man is the true object of interest, and... . 
all institutions which make him tributary to society, or to 
my of the departments of society, are essentially imperfect 
end false. ... . the individual man, the rational and moral 
offspring of God, is the being for whom all other things are 
made, and about who m all other things are to be arranged; 

» « e no institutions are right, which do him wrong, no 
opinions true , whidm violate the principles of his nature, 
and no precepts or laws valuable which do not tend to advance 
his rational and moral progress .18 


After the war, as his theology became gradually less and 
less orthodox, he came to believe that we are free in that God, 
though he could.move us, allows us to work our own way in the 


world. Without freedom he believes that man would be worthless. 


.*) 


"Archangels with every attribute but freedom would only be 


superior machines--not moral beings. nl9 


Sins are different fran mistakes in that in sin a 
"voluntary or moral element enters" while mistake is merely due 
to error and inexperience. Bellows had no trouble in making the 
orthodox conception of sin appear ridiculous. He asked, "Would 
the Church cons ent to give up its Christ, to regain its unfallen 
Adan?"©9 "Did Adam and Eve in their sinlessness reflect God's 


glory, as much as David and Peter, end St. Augustin and Cromwell 
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in their sinfulness?"“1! Moral good, he claimed, may come out 

of moral evil. "If Adem fell, the race rose by his fall; he fell 
Pu ae ee "22 ten advances, though men fall. ... . since 
Adam left Paradise, humanity has ever been, and continues in, 

an educational and progressive state . "25 This progress, 
according to popular orthodox theories, "has been made necessary 
by an unexpected falling away from perfection in our first 
ancestor. Had he not sinned, our race would have continued 
perfect and happy without the necessity for progress, .... 
Such cannot be the belief of Unitarians. Bellows holds such an 
idea ridiculous. 

From his concept of sin we have come directly into his 
concept Of progress. For the past quarter of a century or more 
Unitarians have been accused by orthodox and atheist alike of 
holding a sentimental but unjustified belief that, no matter 
what happened, the world was bound to go right on growing better 
and better. It is interesting to note that as early as 1873 
Bellows, speaking in the optimistic and booming city of post-fire 
Chicago, bitingly attacks this hopeful belief! 

In escaping old world scarcity of soil, political dis- 

franchisements, and social inequalities, feudal traditions, 
a necessary ignorance in the masses, we have not escaped 
from the permanent conditions of human nature, or the past 
history and deep taught lessons of Our race. ... 

No! there is no sure and inevitable law, moving “by its 
own impetus the world or the race forward ... . God, the 
Eternal Sovereign, honors his own character and the prin- 
ciples of wisdom, trmth, and goodness too much to allow 
wealth, power, arts and sciences, or even science and phil- 


osophy, to secure stability without the presence of personal 
worth and righteousness! 
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REVELAT ION 


Revelation is clouwied and complicated by the darker powers 
of the Church. Here is another reference to orthodox religion 
being "the opiate of tke people." Tre religion has no need to 
doctor up its truth with all manner of trappings. 

» « « « the subtlety of the Church and of the Christian 

world has upholstered and stuffed md cushioned and draped 

the simplicity of religion, until it has been meade as ergat 

a mystery as an Egyptian mummy in its endless wrappages. 
Such is the method which orthodoxy uses to blind the innocent 
to the falsehood which dilutes its truth. Because af the tre- 
mendous influence of orthodoxy in the past and even today, we 
tend to give way to it even when we refuse to acknowledge it. 
"We stent erect, with open eyes, whem we are seeking truth; we 
fall on our knees with closed eyelids, when we are seeking Goay "=? 
Such is the danger to which we all are subject. 

In one of his sermons Bellows mggests four saurces of 
knowledge of God. We may know God, first, through nature which 
is the work of God, second, through the human soul which bears 
the rational and moral image of God, third, throvwh Providence 
which is the ordinary government of God as seen in the workings 
of human affairs, and finally, through revelation "coming to its 


ti 


most luminous point in the person of Christ. "2 
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In his sermon on "The Word of Goa"29 he makes the voice 


of conscience its most important form. Each person, he believes, 
has in the beginning a little religious experience in the form 
of the conscience. The conscience grows only as it is used and 
heeded, and man can be happy and useful only in so far as he 
follows its guidance. 

Reason, being an attribute of the human soul, is very 
important, and each must use it in working out his attitude toward 
other revelation. 

Alas, the cry against reason is the deadliest form of attack 
upon human freedom, upon human progress! ... . It was this 
insane cry that so long defended the right of kings to oppress 
their people; that established and sustained the catholic mass 


end the inquisition; and has made the progress of the church 
everywhere sO much a work of blood and sin.° 


Throughout Bellows' preaching the moral principle is 
perhaps the topic to which he returns most frequently. This 
moral principle is the conscience in its developed form. This 
form of revelation grows more and more important to him as the 
years pass and as he grows to have less faith in the Bible as 
the word of God. Again and again his most powerful sermons come 
to a climax with a call to follow the great moral principle 
which is not only in the heart of every man, but which is also 
apparently self-existent in the universe. This great theme is 
with us again today in the preaching of the men who make their 
chief objective the improvement of the character of individual 
men and wome : 

eé moral rinciple will prevail over the principle of 


sate gence, or force, or will, or waywardness, in our 
concepti on of the Sovereign of Nature and Man, in precise 
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proportion to the dominion which conscience has over the 
Reason, the passions and appetites in our own Souls. 

The eonggience is the greatest revealer of God's moral 
nature! 


BIBLE 


Here again we find that at varying periods of his life 
Bellows had contradictory views. In the early period, when not 
long out of divinity school he says: "Strictly speaking, the 
Scriptures are not inspired; but Moses was, and Jesus Christ 
was, and other actors and writers in the sacred history may have 
been."52 At this period he also claims that "As the sabbath was 
made for man, so the Bible was given to man."55 Later on he says, 
The Bible is the Word of God, as the conscience is the voice 
of God; but the wards of the "Bible are not the words of God, 
any more than the decisions of the conscieng¢ are the decisions 
of the conscience are the decisions of God. 

He was ready to admit that "The Scriptures are holy, but they 

are not holier than conscience am reason, "9° 

As the years passed he grew less and less dominated by 
the Bible as he grew into the modern view that it is merely . 
group Of the finest religious books of its time and locality. 
Thus some time after the Civil War we find him preaching on 
"Poetry in the Bible and Its Place in Religion", in which he 
treats the Bible @mtirely as literature, and not as some gift 


of the supernatural. Even in his earlier days he had short 
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patience with those wh made the Bible all-important, even over 14 


the dictates of the conscience. Poking fun at them he once said: 
"We sometimes wnder what will be the surprise am dissatisfaction 
of Bible-worshippers to find no Bibles in hea ven 1 "95 


» JESUS 


'.The synoptics treated Christ as if he were aman. These 
writings were nearer to his period than the later compositions 
which crudely attempt to make clear the perfection of his divine 
character by means of the fictitious symbol of the Trinity. | 
Nevertheless, he was a man such as never before lived on this 
earth. Jesus was the guiding spirit of Bellows’ religion through- 
out his ministry. He said early in his ministry "The New Testa- 
ment, and especially the words of Jesus himself, is the armory 
of liberal Chri stianity"?! and this is one belief which he held 
throughout life. To Bellows the ". .. . greatest of all works, 
after creation itself. . .. is the office of Jesus Christ!" 8 

In his early years Bellows actually accepted the miracles 
of Jesus as authentic because he was willing to believe that such 
a wonderful person as Jesus could actually have such power. He 
especially remarks on how naturally they were verformed, as if 
there were nothing unnatural in Jesus being able to enact then. 
Yet this period (1844) he was beginning to have his doubts. He 
had difficulty in explaining the blasting of the fig tree by 
Jesus at this time. °” In his later years he outgrew his belief 
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in miracles along with most of the Unitarian denomination. 


PRAYER 


We have seen earlier in this paper that he cultivated 
fran his youth the habit of prayer. This habit was so much a 


part of his later life that le accepted it as a matter of course. 


In fact, he takes prayer so much for granted as a part of the 
lives of all men that he seldom felt called upon to preach in 
defense Of it as so many ministers do today. In one place he 
speaks of "the mcessity and efficacy of prayer" as one of the 


definite doctrines of Christianity. 


THE CHURCH 


Because of his lecture on "The Suspense of Faith" 
Bellows was accused of wanting to found a new church, an organi- 
zation founded on liberal principles which could compete with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Because he boldly criticized the 
defects and weaknesses Of Protestantism before going on to show 
what the Church could and shaild do, many thorght he was going 
to found a new church while others interpreted his speech as an 
enouncement that he was going to join the Anglican Church. 
There was, indeed, reason for his listeners to infer that such 
were his intentions. He said: 

A new Catholic Church--a church in which the needed but 
painful experience of Protestantism shall have taught us 
how to maintain a dignified symbolic, and mystic church- 
organization without the aid of the State, or the authority 


of the Pope--their support being now supplied by the clamor- 
ous wants of our starved imaginations and suppressed devo- 


tional instincts--this is the demand of the weary, unchurched 


humanity of our era.4#0 


, 1859), p. 45. 
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When the immense storm of controversy rose after the 4 
delivery of "The Suspense of Faith” Bellows took pains to write | 
a carefully prepared sermon in which he defended himself from 
the charges of those wk said he was no longer a Unitarian. 
This clarified some of the statements which, while me rely criti- 
cisms of the present church, were taken to be his reasons for 
withdrawing his support from it. 
At an earlier period of his life Bellows had uttered . 
words which had little relation to his controversial speech. 
He had said: 
The church is not a separate body, which arrogates special 
sanctity to itself, and shuts up its disciples from the 
world as from a mate. beret and wicked place, nor does religion 
frown on pleasure.4 
Apparently Bellows was one of the first to attempt to 
bring about an enriched and further ritualized worship service 
in the Unitarian denomination. In his period, being much closer 
to the age of the Puritan domination, the attitudes towards 
brighter and more colorful services was not a hospitable one. 
Today the movement still goes on, together with the trend toward 
a more naturalistic religion, althowh in Bellows' time the two 
lines of thought were hardly sympathetic with one another. 
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WORSHIP 


In spite of Bellows! call for greater churchliness in 
the liberal denomination and a greater prominence for the sacra- 
ments, his own order of service grew more and more simple under 
his leadership. While he had wanted to provide a more colorful | iy 
and emotional service for the many unchurched people, apparently i 


he did not feel the need for it for himself. He himself could 
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worship under almost any conditions without difficulty. On his 


various European trips he felt perfectly at home in my type of 
cathedral or church, no matter what the ritual that was taking 
place. It can be truthfully said that he was a man of a simple 


but very strong spiritual nature. 
SACRAMENTS 


In spite of his ability to get along with avery simple 
style of worship, Bellows did gain much strength md courage 
from the sacraments which were celebrated in his church. He 
appreciated the sacrament s of baptism and communion very much, 
ad continued to hold fast to then long after the intellectual 
basis on which they had been accepted in his youth, had fallen 
because of the increasing gap between him and the supranatural- 
ist position. 4 


SALVATION 


As in other veins of thought, Bellows! theory of salva- 
tion ned as his experience grew. It will be profitable for 
us to compare two sermons in which he dealt with this problen, 
the one preached in 18435, and the other sometime between 1865 
end 1881. In the former he defines salvation as ". .. . redemp- 
tion from ignorance and sin."£9 §8in is the only thing standing 
between man and God. "Repentance toward God" and "faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ, are the gospel terms of salvation. "44 
Saving faith is belief in Jesus Christ as messenger from God, 

", . « » Which leads the individual soul to eohfi de in his 
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declarations, accept and apply his precepts, to see his character 
end the light of ‘his holy gospel, and lament and forsake the sins, 
which it brings to view in the soul, while it emlates the graces 
and cherishes the affections and principles which Christ has 


45 "Personal reformation, not 


4llustrated in his own person. 

merely of manners and habits, mt of principles and affections 

» « « «' 48 necessary in order to gin salvation. “© Jesus 

Christ came ". . . . to bear testimony to the truth"--and the 

truth it is, which is "to make us free"-- 
free from the dominion of ignorance, the slavery of sin. 
Salvation then is only the gospel name for the true end of 
human existence; the right development, the proper subordi- 
nation, the ‘blissful exercise and enjoyment of our nature. .. .#? 

So far this sounds rather orthodox to our modern ears. 

We do not talk in sch language any more. Yet in spite of the 

language, which commonly mkes us close our ears without listen- 

ing for its meaning, there is much agreement wi th our own present- 

day beliefs. Here are more selections from the same sermon that 

have a more modern ring. "To pursue virtue and to enjoy the 

pursuit; to do good and to be good; this is the Christian life, 

end this is Christian salvation."*8 And another more modern 

note is this: 

2 « « any view of salvation, which places the seat of it 
outside the human sal itself, diminishes the worth of that 
soul; removes the weight of personal responsibility from it, 
and is unfavorable to that inward life and mmergy of the 
individual man, which we hav vg seen to be the great central 
conteime of human progress." 9 

The more recent sermon starts with the text: "Work out 
your own salvatio with fear and trembling. ...." In this 
sermon Bellows admits that those who wuld like to get rid of 


the old-fashioned word, salvation, have a point; but he thinks 
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it best to keep it as the westerm race has grown up with the 
idea, and it still has power and meming for most people.°9 

In this sermon salvation is defined as ". ...a life 
end character brought into harmony with the Divine Image or 
Original. "91 "The saved man... . is the man who, distinctly 
recognizing the true goal of his being, which is likeness to 
God, is following the direct road to his destination with all 
Giligence .. . ."52 On the other hand 

The lost man is the man who has no goal and f> llows no way; 
who wanders aimlessly about. .. . giving himself up to 
immediate gratification, ha ying no purpose that governs his 
conduct and guides his way. 
"The saved man is saved because he is at peace with God; the lost 
man is lost because he is at enmity with God, "54 

It is apparent that these two views have much in common. 
The main difference is that they are couched in different terms. 
The concept of relationship to the supernatural is the same. 

It is the concept of the supernatural itself which has changed 
in the general direction of naturalism although, of course, the 
movement is not completed. It is apparent that salvation is in 


the first of these two descriptions, "getting right with God" 
and in tke second "getting right with the universe." 


IMMORTALITY 


Henry W. Bellows believed firmly in pereenal immortality. 
By examining one of his later sermons on this subject we shall 
be able to see just how his mind worked and how he got this faith. 
In this sermon he starts from the fact that nature "Lives only 
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by dying and rising again. .. . death in nature is not destruc- 


tion. . . ."95 Just what his concept of immortality was we are 
able to see when he describes his 
» »« « Christian hopes of a personal, conscious, a private 
immortality ,--a perpetuation of our individual spirits, 
preserving the memory of life, the accumulations of experi- 
ence, the discipline of earthly existence in a higher state 
of being and of happiness under the spiritual sky, in more. 
direct and open vision of God, and with departed friends md 
the spirits of the just made perfect in heaven. 6 
He believes that personality is the highest product of 
nature, and that, as such, there is little chance that it would 
be destroyed, especially since even matter is not destroyed. 
"Will God, who planted this principle [personality |, allow the 
mere death of the body to loosen the very centralizing principle 
of man's sour"?! Also, if God is personal, md Bellows always 
believed that this was the case, it would be extremely unlikely 
that he should allow personality to perish. If personality 
perish, he says, ". .. . we may well believe that there is no 
personal God; and if no personal God, no God at all that it 


concerns us to know, or worship, or trust. "98 


Although he believed in spiritual resurrection, he did not 


believe in any bodily resurrection whatsoever. Even though Jesus 
apparently rose in bodily form he did not believe that the rest 
of mankind would do so. 

In another sermon of this same period he mentioned the 
fact thet he could believe in no heaven or hell such as pe@mle 
of the past imagined existed. 

We know no heaven and hell such as they believed in. .... 


We see that heaven and hell are not things of place, but, 
so far as they are credible at all, are states of mind, 
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which may exist in close juxtaposition, --two pe mle 35) the 
same household living one in hell ed one in heaven. 


is a possibility. 
In a much earlier sermon he mentioned "the certainty of 
a judgment to come, inwhich every man shall be judged accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body , "89 
Such is mfficient material to enable the reader to 


grasp the view of immortality held by Dr. Bellows. 


On January 19, after having officiated at a wedding the 
day before, Dr. Bellows was taken sick. An abdominal operation 
possibly might have saved him, but as, at the time, he was in a 
very weakened condition, it was not attempted. He did, however, 
keep himself alive for several days by his determination not to 
lose his grip. Every day d@ring this last few days ". . . hundreds 
of his spiritual flock called at their pastor's residence, Number 
232 East Fifteenth Street, eager to obtain news as to his condi- 
tion, "St 
He was conscious to the end, waiting with calmness and 
resignation. Finally on January 50, 1882, he succumbed. The 
funeral was held at nine o'clock in the morning of February 
second in his church. John White Chadwick preached the sermon. 
Then the casket was removed to Walpole, New Hampshire, where 


014 Benjamin Bellows, his vigorous ancestor, lay buried in the 


village cemetary. 
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Thus passed one of the truly great men of the Unitarian 
denomination, a man Of great nobleness of character, great | 


intellectual ability, and great capacity for action. Truly, it 


was a bereaved denomination which tumrmed from the sorrowful 


task of burying him to find a new hero to marshall their loosely- 


united ranks. 
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